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BIRTH-DAY SONNET. 


The sands of one year more have filled life’s glass ! 
Become they brighter with the march of time ? 
Move they unto a purer, heavenlier clime ? 

Or grow they earthly, as the swift years pass? 

Pass the years swiftly more? Moments, alas! 
Seem years in moving—and yet years do climb, 

Till they our youth’s aspirings, far surpass, 

And send us back to seek our vanished prime. 

One little year! with how much it is fraught 
Ofttimes of life! yea, and of death how much 

May we in its few moons be deeply taught! 
Hopes—pleasures—expectations—how the touch 

Of the chill finger which drives these away, 

Doth turn our thoughts to things beyond the clay! 
Millville, New- York, 1842. CYLLENE. 





LETTERS OF AN ITALIAN EXILE. 
Translated by H. T. Tuckerman. 


T. W. Wuirs, Esa. 


Dear Sir,—The following letters accidentally fell into 
mv hands recently. They were written a few years since 
by a young Italian, a man of education and character, and 
one of the many innocent victims of political persecution 
who have sought an asylum in the New World. As pre- 
senting the first impressions of an enlightened and sensi- 
tive foreigner upon his arrival among us, they are not 
without interest, and seem well calculated to excite sym- 
pathy and respect. I have therefore translated them for 
the Messenger. They were addressed to the exile’s friends 
at home, and of course were never intended for publication 
here. 


“Twas reading Yorick and Didimo* on the 26th 
of December, the yery day preceding your depar- 
ture; and I wept for you, for Didimo and myself, 
earnestly wishing, at the moment, that our coun- 
trymen would yield at least the tribute of a tear to 
the memory of Foscolo, recalling his sublime mind 
and the history of those lofty but hopeless feelings 
which drove him a wanderer, out of Italy, to find 
repose only in the grave.” 

I often ponder upon these few words written by 
you on the blank leaf of my Didimo. I can never 
read them unmoved, for they awaken a sad emo- 
tion in my heart, as if they were the last accents I 
am destined to hear from your lips. Never have 
I so vividly felt the absence of your voice—your 
presence and yout counsel—as now that, driven by 
my hapless fortune to a distant land, I have no one 
either to compassionate or cheer me, nor any with 
whom to share my joy or sorrows. Believe me, 


* The name assumed by Foscolo as translator of Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. 
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Eugenio, the love of country and friends was 
never so ardent in ny bosom as now, that I am de- 
prived of them; and time, instead of healing, seems 
rather to irritate the wound which preys so deeply 
upon my heart. I often wrote you while on the 
Atlantic, describing the various incidents of our 
voyage, the dangers we encountered, and the fear- 
ful and sweet sensations I alternately experienced, 
as the sea lashed itself into a tempest, or reposed 
beneath the mild effulgence of a tranquil night. 
But upon reviewing those letters, I find they 
breathe too melancholy a strain, and are quite too 
redolent of my wayward humor, even for a dear 
friend’s perusal ; and, besides reaching you too late, 
they could only serve to grieve both yourself and my 
poor mother. But at length I have arrived at a 
place, whence I can give you some definite account 
of my welfare. 

On the night of the 15th of March, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary wind which had beat us about 
here and there for several successive days, we 
cast anchor in Boston harbor. That night was 
long and wearisome to me. Obliged to remain on 
board until dawn, I passed it like many others du- 
ring the passage, unable to sleep. ‘The weariness 
and anxiety consequent upon a long sea-voyage, 
were at length over. Indeed, the moment I caught 
the first glimpse of land, they were forgotten. Yet 
I could scarcely persuade myself that I had reached 
America. The remembrance of the last few 
months of excitement and grief, passed in that dear 
and distant country, which perhaps I am never 
destined again to behold, came over me anew, and, 
contrasting ‘with my present situation, awoke in 
my mind the most painful sense of uncertainty. I 
felt doubtful of every thing, even of my own exis- 
tence. I experienced, at that moment, an utter 
want of courage. ‘The flattering hopes which had 
brightened the gloomiest hours of my voyage, all 
at once abandoned me. My imagination no longer 
pictured scenes of promise. I looked within and 
around, and beheld only the naked reality of things. 
I realized only the sad certainty, that a new life 
was before me. I revolved the various necessities 
of my situation;—the importance of immediately 
forming new acquaintances—the uncertainty how I 
should be received by the few to whom I had 
brought introductions—my own natural aversion to 
strangers, and a thousand other anxious thoughts— 
which made me long for day as the signal of re- 
lief from their vexation. At length the morning 
dawned ; but it was obscured by a damp fog and 
heavy fall of snow. All around wore a gloomy 
and cheerless aspect. In a few moments, the Cap- 
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tain came to greet me as usual, but with more! Polite or not, however, they certainly seem to aim 


than wonted urbanity. He informed me I was 
now at liberty, and, whenever I pleased, the boat 
should convey me to the nearest wharf. I did not 
wait for him to repeat the summons; but, throwing 
off my sea dress, assumed another; and, descend- 
ing the ship’s side, soon touched the shore so long 
and ardently desired. It is true, I then felt in- 
tensely what it is to be alone. Yet not less sin- 
cere was my gratitude to that invisible and benig- 
nant Being, who had guided and preserved me 


through so many dangers. I landed with tearful have stood. immovable and half mortified, following 


eyes; and, although no friend, with beating heart, 
was there to welcome me, I stooped reverently to 
kiss the land sacred to liberty, and felt then for the 
first time, that I too was a man. 


17th April. 

I have now passed several days in strolling 
through the streets of this city, amusing myself 
with the sight of so many objects of novelty and 
interest. I find the place rather pretty than other- 
wise ; much more so, indeed, than I had imagined. 
The buildings, however, are in a style so peculiar, 
as to suggest the idea that the principles of archi- 
tecture are here entirely unknown, or purposely 
disregarded:—and then the people all seem in 
such a hurry! Ladies and gentlemen, boys and 
girls, white and black, horses, hacks, waggons 
and omnibusses, hastening so furiously along the 
streets, that unless you are on your guard, there is 
no little danger of awkward rencontres. How de- 
lightful to my sea-worn sight, this spectacle of ani- 
mated life! How gladly would I too have as- 
sumed a part in the busy scenes, in which the 
multitude about me were engaged! With what 
delight should I have rejoiced with them, in anti- 
cipating the comforts and the greetings of a home! 
But, situated as I was during these first days suc- 
ceeding my arrival, the scenes around me served 
but to make me realize anew my loneliness; and, 
but for the gratification afforded my curiosity, I 
would have willingly remained immured in the 
little chamber of my hétel. I am, however, anx- 
iously seeking employment; but as yet my efforts 
have been unsuccessful. My letters of introduc- 
tion I do not think will be of much service to me, 
except the one proposing a credit in my favor, 
from our mutual friend, which has been duly hon- 
ored by his correspondents. ‘These gentlemen, 
like many others here, have expressed great plea- 
sure in seeing me. ‘They have introduced me to 
such individuals as I have chanced to meet in their 
company, either at the counting-house, or in the 
streets. They have also made innumerable prof- 
fers of assistance. In short, they have received 
me kindly, and yet with a curious species of kind- 


first to satisfy their curiosity ; for, after having be- 
set one with a thousand questions, many more in- 
deed than it is agreeable to answer, they make no 
scruple of waiving all ceremony, and leaving you 
very abruptly, without even a hasty addio. This 
has occurred to me very often, though I cannot 
say invariably. The figure which I have pre- 
sented more than once, on such occasions, I am 
sure must have been ridiculous. Taken by sur- 
prise at the abrupt termination of the interview, I 


with my eyes, the receding form of my friend 
walking so coolly off, intent upon his own affairs. 
Another kind of courtesy, which some perhaps 
might ascribe to frankness, but which certainly 
wears the appearance of perfect indifference, is 
their habit of inviting one to their houses and ta- 
bles, in terms so very vague and general, that I 
assure you, during the month I have been here, it 
has been frequently impossible for me to make up 
my mind to accept many of the civilities offered 
me. I question, however, whether there will be 
frequent occasion for scruples of this kind, as I 
apprehend there is little danger of such courtesies 
being repeated: yet the good people seem in ear- 
nest, and to tender their hospitalities with all their 
hearts. I am inclined to think they do. But to 
tell the truth, I feel no small degree of delicacy in 
accepting such courtesies, because the experience 
I daily acquire of their customs and manner of 
thinking, forces upon my mind the conviction, that 
the reputation they have for egotism, especially as 
regards foreigners, is not without foundation. 
Boston people may be ranked among that large 
class who content themselves with respecting all 
who respect them, and refrain scrupulously from 
doing the slightest injury to all who are equally 
harmless. They are, however, exceedingly wary 
of foreigners, and not perhaps without much rea- 
son, since many who have sojourned among them, 
have shown themselves both ignorant and unprin- 
cipled, and, besides leaving a bad impression of 
their individual characters, have also induced the 
most unfavorable opinions of the countries whence 
they came. In Italy, the very name of stranger is 
a passport to civility and kindness. Here, while 
you require no sealed and signed document from 
any of their European majesties to ensure free 
communication and travel, you can scarcely ask 
the slightest civility, or approach one of your kind, 
without exciting a certain degree of suspicion; and 
your disadvantage is still enhanced, if, in addition 
to the name of foreigner, which, like original sin, 
is deemed a common taint, you also bring the still 
less pardonable sin of poverty. The necessity of 
earning a livelihood, however honestly, is certainly 
the worst recommendation with which to enter a 





ness.certainly not Italian; and, as yet, I know not 
if I can properly characterize it as American. 


foreign country; nor is it less so in the New 
World, since here, as well as elsewhere, a well- 
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filled purse, and the disposition liberally to dispense 
its contents, will insure the heartiest welcome. 
The Americans too, being universally intent upon 
gain, are naturally indisposed to encourage new 
competitors, and their time is too completely ab- 
sorbed in business to allow of their devoting many 
moments to the interests of foreigners. Their 
lives are entirely spent in striving after new accu- 
mulations; and the whole glory of their existence is 
reduced to the miserable vanity of having it said 
after their death, that they have left 2 considerable 
estate ; and this short-lived renown is awarded ac- 
cording to the greater or less heritage bequeathed. 
This is not only the course of the father, but of the 
children; for they, being by law entitled to an equal 
portion of their father’s property, are obliged to fol- 
jow in his footsteps, in order to obtain their shares of 
this same glory—that the question, ‘ how much has 
he left?” may be answered as much to their credit, 
as it was to that of their sire. ‘Thusthe young and 
the old—those barely possessing a competence, 
and those rolling in wealth, with equal zeal, bend 
all their energies to the common end. Intent upon 
gain and traffic, they are too absorbed to think of 
any but themselves. They calculate, with watch 
in hand, the minutes and seconds as they pass, and 
seem naturally averse to any conversation of which 
trade and speculation are not the subject. Hence 
results, as a natural consequence, the prevailing 
mediocrity of ideas and feeling, derived from the 
uniform system of education and manner of think- 
ing, as well as the great similarity of interests. 
Hence, too, the equal tenor of life, and the absence 
of great vices, as well as of great virtues; hence, 
the social calmness and universal prosperity, and 
hence the apparent inseusibility to the appeal of 
misfortune, resulting from the want of exercise of 
feelings of ready sympathy and compassion, inci- 
dent to such a social condition. 

You may infer, from what I have said, the con- 
dition of the stranger in the midst of such a com- 
munity—of him, of whom it may be said with truth, 
that he interests no one. For my part, I cannot 
be too grateful for the generosity of my relatives; 
without it, God knows what, by this time, would 
have become of your wretched friend. Still I am 
anxious about the future—the more so, since I have 
discovered that political misfortunes, which have 
driven into exile so many of our countrymen, fur- 
nish no claim to the sympathies of these republi- 
cans. Many of those with whom I am already ac- 
quainted, are so foolishly proud of their political 
privileges, that, instead of pitying, you would fancy 
they intended to ridicule, the less favored condition 





pect of things differs so essentially from what I 
have been accustomed to, would, | am well aware, 
appear very absurd. Yet there is a very just pro- 
verb which says, that from the dawn we may au- 
gur the day; and if it be true, 1 regret to say that 
the dawn before me, seems most unpromising. 
Would that a bright and cheerful sun would arise 
to dispel the mists of doubt, and throw gladness 
upon the heart of your devoted friend! 


28th April. 


Often, during my voyage, I promised myself 
great delight upon my arrival, in visiting the plains 
of Cambridge, and the heights of Dorchester and 
Bunker Hill, renowned as the early scenes of the 
American war. As I read Botta’s history, my 
imagination often transported me to those spots 
which he so vividly pictured; I longed to find 
myself upon the hallowed ground, to render my 
tribute of grateful admiration to the memory of 
those noble men, who there perished fighting for 
the liberty of their country. The inclement sea- 
son, however, has not yet allowed me to realize 
my anticipations. We are at the end of April, and 
yet the Spring seems scarcely to have commenced. 

The aspect of the environs of Boston is most 
desolate. ‘The earth is still buried under the 
snow—the streets are covered with ice, here and 
there broken by the constant travelling, which 
renders them almost impassable. In addition, 
there prevails here at this season, a most disa- 
greeable wind. It blows from the East, and is so 
exceedingly chilly and penetrating, that it not only 
destroys one’s comfort, but undermines the health. 
It seems to freeze my very soul, and effectually 
drives away ull disposition for romance. I have 
been, therefore, constrained to remain in town, and 
rest satisfied with a distant view of the environs, 
until the coming of a more genial season. 

Although the city is scarcely less gloomy than 
the country, it is still some amusement for the 
stranger to note the pedestrians. On both sides 
of the principal street, you may behold men of all 
sorts and sizes, muffled up to their eyes in cloaks, 
high-collared surtouts or quilted wrappers, fur caps 


‘and gloves, woollen capes, heavy boots and heavier 


over-shoes ; and although thus burdened with gar- 
ments—weightier far than the leaden cloaks of 
Dante’s hypocrites—they contrive to shuffle along 
at the usual rapid rate, for they are business men. 
Now and then the light figure of a dandy flits by, 
arrayed in raiment quite too light for the weather, 
and looking as blue, as winter and misery can make 





him. And then the women—/adies, 1 mean, God 


of other lands. I beg you, however, to consider | 
what I have said on this subject, as hastily infer-| bless them! women, there are none here—all in 


red, and not dogmatically affirmed. I may be their gala dresses, all satin and muslin, light feath- 
quite mistaken ; and, indeed, to pretend to give a ered bonnets, silk stockings and dancing shoes, 
correct idea of a country entirely new to me, after, with a bit of fur round their necks, or the skirt of 
only a month’s residence, especially where the as-| their pelisses to whisper of comfort. Thus attired, 
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they glide over the ice with a calm indifference 
worthy of heroines, stopping occasionally to pur- 
chase blonde lace or cough candy, and then moving 
in the very face of the April breeze I have de- 
scribed to you. 

To speak seriously, I had thought to find in this 
country, if not the original, at least the remains of 
ancient simplicity. I flattered myself, that I should 
see among the descendants of those Puritan colo- 
nists, who were “wise and modest in all their 
wishes,” a complete absence of pretension. But 
it is not so. The habits which prevail, and espe- 
cially those relating to dress, are most extrava- 
gant. In the houses—in the streets—at every 
hour of the day, you see displayed, I say not with 
how much taste, the same dresses which our fe- 
male nobility, who are as extravagant as any coun- 
tesses in the United Kingdom, are accustomed to 
wear only at soirées, weddings, or the opera. It is 
much the same with our sex. I will not now pre- 
tend to account for these extravagant habits, al- 
though I fancy 1 have divined the reason. Yet I 
must believe, that in this republic, female dress is 
the great item of domestic expense. The materiel 
being imported from abroad, is very dear. Indeed, 
the price of every thing is exorbitant. As the 
saying is with us, those who have not a house, pay 
for every sigh; and here, they cost not less than 
half a dollar or seventy-five cents each. And this 
adds another to the disadvantages of the stranger, 
especially if, like myself, he has indulged the idea 
that in this young country, dress was not thought 
to make the man in the same degree as elsewhere, 
and finds that with all their vaunted progress, the 
Americans have not gone an iota beyond their pre- 
decessors in establishing a just standard of esti- 
mating mankind; and are quite as prone to base 
their judgments upon appearance, rather than cha- 
racter. Nor can you practically oppose such cus- 
toms either with your philosophy or indifference, 
since the individual who avails himself of the pri- 
vileges of social life, is bound, as far as he can, 
without self-debasement, to conform to popular 
prejudices; and, indeed, it seems to me that here, 
appearances are peculiarly imposing. Wherever 
you turn, you behold the names of every descrip- 
tion of dealer, from the poor huckster to the rich 
merchant, blazoned upon signs in gilt letters, as if 
to impress the stranger with the idea that he had 
entered the most prosperous country of the earth. 

But I will speak to you of the more noteworthy 
objects around me, which, however, are not nume- 
rous. Notwithstanding the unpleasant season, I 
have visited Cambridge, with the situation of which 
I have been much pleased. The village is about 





three miles and a half from Boston; and, in its | 


centre, you find the most ancient and best-endowed | 


seat of learning existing in the United States. It 
is called Harvard University, and the establish- 
ment consists of several buildings, containing lodg- 


ing and recitation rooms built of brick, with one 
exception, all in a simple style, which struck me 
as happily accordant with the character of the in- 
stitution. The law and theological schools con- 
stitute a part of the university. But what particu- 
larly pleased me was the library, which, from what 
I hear, is the best in the country, and in truth is 
excellent. Among other works, there is quite a 
collection of Italian books; and many of the edi- 
tions are beautiful and very neatly bound. You 
cannot imagine, how much | enjoyed the sight of 
so many of our beloved authors. Amid the lega- 
cies of these illustrious dead, I, for the moment, 
forgot all my private griefs and anxiety. I seemed 
no longer to be among strangers, for in every one 
of those books, I recognized an honored and dear 
friend of my youth: so long unseen, and so unex- 
pectedly encountered, they seemed to transport me 
to a new world. In truth, this was the first mo- 
ment that I felt really encouraged. Who knows, 
I asked myself, but these ancient allies of mine 
will introdace me to their friends of the New 
World? and then Yorick’s unfortunate adventure 
with the police of Paris, occurred to me. 

Of the University, the method of instruction pur- 
sued, and the progress it has made, I will tell you 
when I am better informed. It grieves me at pre- 
sent, that I cannot go every day to Cambridge. 
The season being so bad, it is necessary to ride 
thither. Then there is my dinner—so that by a 
broad calculation, (you see how I have already be- 
gun to calculate,) the pleasure of six hours’ read- 
ing would daily make me minus a dollar. “ But,” 
you ask, “cannot you dine upon your return in the 
evening *” Yes, if they would let me! But here, 
even at the hotels, it is not the custom to order 
your dinner when you please. They treat us quite 
like friars; and it is necessary, if you would not 
lose your dinner, to be at the table punctually at 
the stroke of two; otherwise—but, Holy Virgin! it 
is the dinner bell. Wait only a moment, for I 
must make haste to be in time for the roast beef. 
In three minutes (all that is required here), I will 
return, and continue my letter. 

I went the other day, with one of our country- 
men, to visit the Atheneum, which is the only lite- 
rary establishment in the city. It is supported by 
the savans and aristocracy of Boston. [t has a 
library composed chiefly of donations of books, 
among which are many of the principal works pub- 
lished in Europe and America, several literary and 
scientific journals, and numerous gazettes. There 
are also rooms containing casts and a few marble 
statues, a small collection of medallions, and two 
apartments for the study of architecture and draw- 
ing, but destitute both of masters and pupils, and 
one large hall, on the lower floor, used as a read- 
ing room. The shareholders and their friends are 
only admitted to the Atheneum. These are for 
the most part gentlemen of leisure or idle people, 
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according to the complimentary title bestowed on 
them by their fellow-citizens; and they go, as their 
taste may be, to occupy their time in the reading- 
room, which is open from early morning till nine 
at night. In this room, there is a rule inscribed 
expressly prohibiting conversation ; and you see to 
far more advantage than in our libraries, so many 
living statues in every variety of attitude, often 
not the most graceful, all with a book in hand, or 
intent upon a newspaper. ‘The librarian, a very 
good sort of man, has shown himself, like many 
others, very glad to see me. He told me that as 
a stranger, the Atheneum would be open to me for 
the period of one month; but that after that time, 
if I remained and wished to continue my visits, it 
would be necessary for me to become a subscriber 
like the other frequenters of the institution. I 
thanked him for his politeness, and have shown 
how sincerely I valued it, by going almost every 
day to the Atheneum; and as to the end of the 
month, I do not trouble my head about it, because 
by that time I hope the weather will allow me to 
walk frequently to Cambridge. What and how 
great are the advantages which result from this 
institution, 1 leave you to estimate. The Athe- 
neum, however, now in its infancy, seems destined 
to advance greatly; and if, one day, it should be- 
come a public establishment, it cannot but be of 
lasting benefit to Boston; and truly in a city like 
this, which I hear called the Athens of America, 
there should be, if nothing else, a rich library freely 
open to the people. Thus you see that both in 
and out of town, I have not failed to find the 
means of becoming learned and illustrious. All 
these literary advantages, however, are reduced to 
nothing to a poor devil who is in the situation of 
being obliged to derive profit from the little he 
knows, rather than from what still remains to him 
to be acquired. And this necessity has urged me 
to seek an occupation at every sacrifice ; and having 
gone the rounds with the diploma of a young /et- 
terato, the office, which, for the moment, I can 
most certainly obtain, is that of a teacher of our 
language. And I have indeed one scholar, a lean 
doctor of medicine, to whom, as he has the merit 
of being connected with a relative who is intimate 
with one of the family of who pays me my 
remittances, I give my lessons gratis. This has 
been thus far my greatest resource. But this gen- 
tle minister of death gives me promise of an intro- 
duction among his patients—of whom as yet, I 
have not eaught even a glimpse. However, I am 
obliged to trot every day, at the expense of my 
poor legs, to the doctor’s door, which is no little 
distance from mine. I go very punctually, but 
often only to find him asleep in his chair, and dozing 
while I read the lesson—which, moreover, IT am 
obliged to explain through the medium of a French 
grammar. ‘This avaricious Sangrado piques him- 
self not a little upon his egregious lisping of the 
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French ; and to this day, I have been unable to in- 
duce him to buy another grammar. But somehow 
or other I hope soon to send him on a journey to 
Elysium, to carry my compliments to his master 
Hippocratez, ( Hippocrates.) 


May 7th. 


I am angry with you. Five packets have ar- 
rived since I landed; and every day I harry anx- 
iously to the post-office, only to hear the same 
chilling negative to my ardent inquiry for letters. 
I have even conceived quite an antipathy to the 
stiff, laconic postman, who sometimes deigns no 
other reply than a cold shake of the head. Yet 
you promised to write me at the end of the first 
month after my embarkation. How ean I forgive 
such neglect? And what reasonable excuse can 
you offer? Perhaps you allege the uncertainty of 
my fate. Yet had I gone to my last sleep in the 
bosom of old Neptune, think you a friendly letter 
would not have been a pleasant offering to my 
manest Nay, Eugenio, you know not the comfort 
a few lines from you would bring to the heart of 
your friend. I am home-sick. My feelings seem 
dead to all that surrounds me. I seem condemned 
to the constant disappointment of every cherished 
hope ; and were I able to express all | feel, I could 
unfold a most pitiable story of mental suffering. 
Do you realize, Eugenio, how far I am from home 
and all that is dear to me ‘—that I am living in a 
weary solitude which I sometimes fear will drive 
me madt With affections most tenderly alive, 
and a nature that would fain attach itself to all 
around, I find not here a single congenial being or 
idea upon which my heart can repose. A stranger 
to every thing, | am by all regarded as a stranger, 
and read that forbidding name in the expression of 
all whom I approach. Did I carry the remorse of 
a criminal in my bosom, I could not meet the gaze 
of my fellow-beings with less confidence, The 
few whom I have known thus far, are, for the most 
part, merchants or common-place people, too much 
occupied in their own affairs to relish interruption 
during their leisure hours. But when I fall in 
with them, they instantly tender the old salutation— 
“Glad to see you,” coupled with an invitation to 
their counting-houses, where they are too busy to 
talk, and content themselves with proffering a chair 
and the newspaper. These manners result from a 
mode of life very different from that which pre- 
vails in Europe: still they are painfully striking to 
the novice, especially if he be one of those who 
know not how to support the toil and vexation of 
existence, soothed by those cheering palliatives 
with which we are wont to sweeten the bitter cup 
of life. You well know, that I was never over fond 
of general society, nor took much delight in the 
heartless glitter of fashionable life. But what I 
voluntarily avoided at home, is not a little desira- 
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ble here as a relief from the loneliness of my posi- 
tion. Yet the only house at which I can spend an 
evening with any pleasure, is that of our country- 
man B , who, with the true feeling of Italian 
hospitality, at once made me at home under his 
roof. I meet him, too, occasionally in my walks, 
and we converse of our country, our literature, 
and most frequently, of our misfortunes. God 
knows how grateful I am for his sympathy, with- 
out which it seems as if I should have died of wea- 
riness and grief. Yet our conversations sometimes 
serve to renew most keenly the memory of my 
sorrows—which I fain would bury in the bottom of 
my heart—and send me back to my little chamber 
to find more sadness than before, in the companion- 
ship of my own thoughts. That which renders me 
most anxious, is the harassing doubt which seems 
to attend my steps. I feel already that I am a 
burden to my relatives. Every day, which passes 
without advancing me in an occupation from which 
I can derive support, seems lost. Although I have 
not neglected, nor shall neglect, seeking for every 
honest mode of relieving them from this care, yet 
I feel a species of remorse, as if 1 were abusing 
their generosity; and the bread I eat, tastes bitter 
when I reflect that the expense of my bare subsis- 
tence, even with all the economy I can practice, 
in these times, and under existing circumstances, 
would half support the family of my afflicted mother. 
Thus my days pass, sustained only by hope and 
the promises of my new friends. Now and then, 
as at this moment, I write to those dear to me by 
way of solacing my bleeding heart; but even this 
occupation is painful to me, since I can only write 
of my afflictions. 

Ah, Eugenio, how aggravating is now, the re- 
membrance of all your kind advice! It is true, in 
an important sense, that man is the creator of his 
own destinies. With how much care and inge- 
nuity do we raise the funeral pile, which is to con- 
sume our hopes and burn our very hearts! It is 
true, indeed, that if I had reconciled myself to ex- 
isting circumstances, and allowed to subside the 
first force of those feelings which even you, with 
all your natural wisdom, could not but confess were 
generous and noble,—and especially, had I opened 
my eyes and calmly looked those illusions in the 
face, in which so many of our young men, and I 
among the rest, so inconsiderately confided—it is 
true, I should not have experienced the bitterness 
of the present. But how could I contemplate the 
miseries of our country, and not glow with indig- 
nation at beholding all the rare gifts which heaven 
and nature had so benignantly bestowed, rendered 
unavailing—-made but the occasion of tears to us 
all,—every fountain of good dried up, or poisoned 
by the envy and iniquity of man? How could J 
admit the idea that I ought to sacrifice my thoughts 
and dearest sentiments, merely for the sake of pur- 
suing, at home, one of our genteel professions, which 











after all, could not preserve me from the general 
degradation, nor perhaps from infamy ? And should 
I have done sot And why? Frem the cowardly 
fear, perhaps, of being exiled from the land of my 
fathers, when in the buoyancy of youth I could 
turn to another country, far-distant it is true, but 
free ; to a country in which I could obtain a sub- 
sistence without sacrificing one of my opinions— 
where, even now, notwithstanding I may be made 
deeply to realize the axiom that mankind are the 
same every where, I do not see all around me, the 
aspect of misery and unhappiness, nor daily in- 
stances of the petty vengeance and cold-hearted 
injustice of our tyrants; where the cheerful pros- 
pect of peace and universal prosperity almost re- 
conciles one to the inevitable evils incident to hu- 
man society; where, at least, thought and speech 
are not crimes, and you can cherish the hope of a 
better future without seeing beside you the prison or 
the gallows; where the mind can expand unfet- 
tered by any servile chain—yes the mind, which I] 
now feel as free within me as when it was first be- 
stowed by God. 

And yet I complain! It is true; and I well know 
what you will reply to these letters which I write 
only for the pleasure of being with you, even while 
we are separated. But if you have the heart to 
charge all the blame to me, I would beg you, Eu- 
genio, to remember that every tear teaches a truth 
to mortals, and that I too am one of those nume- 
rous creatures, made up of weaknesses and illusions, 
who drag themselves blindly and without knowing 
where or why, in the path of inexorable fate. Now 
that I feel that there never existed so great a ne- 
cessity for bringing about an alliance between my 
reason and my heart, I cannut discover the method 
by which to accomplish it, and the task never 
seemed more impracticable. Reason, which levels 
every thing with her balance, to a just equilibrium, 
and reduces, by calculation, all things to a frigid 
system, you have adopted as your goddess, and 
truly she is a most potent divinity, and often have 
I invoked her aid, and supplicatingly adored her 
power. Yet this heart of mine is such a petty and 
obstinate tyrant, that it will never yield the, palm 
even when fairly conquered; and in its wayward- 
ness, takes a wicked pleasure in pointing out the 
naked coldness of your divinity, and setting her 
before me in a most uninviting light. Hence it is 
that I am devoured with the desire of home; nor 
will all the charms of glory, or the smiles of for- 
tune, lure me from the dearer hope of reunion with 
the land and the loved of my heart. Yet who 
knows where I shall leave my bones? who knows 
if these eyes shall close eternally to the light, 
amid the tears of my kindred, or whether friend- 
ship and love will linger sorrowfully near to re- 
ceive my last sigh? 

Addio. I commend to you my mother. This 
phrase would be meaningless to any but you. I 
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have used it to express all I feel for that tenderest 
of beings—for her, whom I continually behold in 
imaginatiou, weeping and desolate. If the voice of 
pity and friendship are powerful in your heart, I 
pray you, Eugenio, leave her not unconsoled. 
Thou must be as another child to her, and ever re- 
member that she is the mother of thy friend. 


15th May. 
This morning, I rose full of anxiety. The mo- 








ment I awoke, my first thought was of you, of my 
family, and of the delay of your letters; and the 
sound of the breakfast-bell first aroused me from 
my painful reverie. I descended, swallowed a 
single cup of coffee, and, quick as thought, hastened 
to the office. I did not expect to find letters, but 
having given my name, and perceiving that the 
postman did not return the customary nod of refu- 
sal, my heart began to palpitate strongly. I did 
not deceive myself. I have my mother’s letter to 
which you have made so large an addition, and I 
have been till this moment shut up in my room, 
reading it over and over again, and bathing every 
line with my tears. God reward you for all your 
care and your love for me! I trust that ere this, 
you have received my first letters, and thus been 
relieved of all anxiety on my account. I thank 
you for all the news you give me, and especially 
for what you tell me respecting our young compa- 
nions, who, I rejoice to know, are now quite free 
from the ill-founded suspicions of government. 
The condition of Italy, however, seems to grow 
more sad every day; and you write me that many 
are rejoicing at the rumor of imminent war, and 
in the hope that our old liberators will again re-ap- 
pear among us. For my part, however, I cannot 
but tremble with you, since now there is less cer- 
tainty than ever, that aught will remain to us but 
injuries and derision. ‘The present and past mis- 
fortunes of our country should have taught us that 
if there is any thing to hope, it is from ourselves 
alone; and it is certain, that if the new subjects of 
the new citizen-king descend again from the moun- 
tains, there is reason to believe that the disgraces 
of by-gone times will be renewed in Italy, and it 
will be our lot to transmit another record of shame 
and cowardly execrations. 

From your literary news, I learn that the An- 
thology of Florence has been abolished, and as 
usual, by command of Austria. I had made no lit- 
tle search for the last number. Be it so. The 
suppression of that work is only one other insult 
to our condition, but not a serious loss to the na- 
tion, since the writers, who perhaps set out with 
the idea of undeceiving the Italians, are themselves 
the very ones who propagate their unfortunate illu- 
sions ; and in that journal, which was doubtless the 
best we had, they also said too much, and without 
profit. In these times, there exist no Alfieris or 


Foscolos ; and the new school which promised so 
much by its historical romances, has thus far ac- 
complished little enough, if we except one or two 
sermons on passive obedience. Botta remains, but 
he is alone; and the soul of Tacitus, which should 
be devoted to so exalted a work, is wanting to him. 
Moreover, his thoughts, although grand and sacred, 
are rather understood readily by those who think, 
than felt deeply by the mass, with that profound 
sense of desperation, from which alone a real 
change and constancy of opinion is to be hoped for 
among the Italians. 

To tell you the truth, I believe we are so sus- 
ceptible of illusions, that the intellectual energy of 
no writer whatever, can avail anything in eradi- 
cating from the hearts of our countrymen, the 
weaknesses, which are as old as our servitude, and 
which are strongly maintained by the conscious- 
ness of general debasement and actual incapacity, 
as well as by the small degree of virtue and the 
total absence of ambition on the part of our princes. 
I desired to allude to these circumstances in reply 
to that part of your letter, wherein you recommend 
me not to forget Italy and our studies. But as yet 
you seem unaware, that in this land I have con- 
ceived a love of country, not only more powerful 
than ever, but instinct with a desperate earnestness 
which consumes my heart. Wherever I turn, the 
aspect of all the civil and social benefits enjoyed 
by this fortunate people, fills me, at the same time, 
with wonder, admiration, and immense grief. Not 
that I envy the Americans their good fortune, 
which, on the contrary, I ardently rejoice in, and 
desire, as much as any one of themselves, may be 
forever continued to the land. But I think of Italy, 
and know not how to persuade myself, why her 
condition should be so different and so sad. I do 
not allude to the general policy of the country ; but 
I speak of what I see every day while walking the 
streets :—a quiet population incessantly intent upon 
industry and commerce, without being retarded by 
civil restrictions or tyrannical extortions, by the 
subterfuges of official harpies, or by the machinery 
of so many hungry and shameless financiers, nor 
yet continually irritated by the insufferable and 
cowardly insolence of the ministers of the law, 
who, either in the military garb, or as civil officers, 
or in the form of police, are the vilest instruments of 
European tyranny—the pests of the State, consu- 
ming its substance and resources, and corrupting 
the manners and morals of the people. Here, I 
have not yet seen in the streets, a single soldier, 
nor one patrole of police, nor in fact any guard of 
the public safety ; and having occasion to go to the 
Custom-House, I was quite astonished to see the 
simplicity of the forms—the expedition with which 
affairs were conducted, and the small number of 
officers employed. Indeed, this people seem like 





a large and united family, if not bound together 
by affection and reciprocal love, at least allied by 
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a common and certain interest and the experience, 
that the good of all is the good of the individual. 
Every one who has the will to labor will easily 
find occasion for its free practice and most adequate 
recompense. Not being incited by opportunity and 
the keen necessities of life, crimes are rare, vio- 
lences almost unheard of, and poverty and extreme 
want unknown. In the streets and markets, and 
in every place of public resort, you behold an ac- 
tivity, a movement, an energy of life, and a con- 
tinual progress of affairs; and in the movements 
and countenances of the people, you can discern a 
certain air of security, confidence and dignity, which 
asks only for free scope. I know not how it is, 
but often I pause thoughtfully in the midst of the 
thoroughfare, to contemplate the scene around me. 
I sometimes find myself standing by some habita- 
tion, and my fancy begins to picture it as the sanc- 
tuary of every domestic and social virtue—as the 
cradle of justice and piety—as the favorite sojourn 
of love, peace, and every human excellence. And 
my heart is cheered, and bleeds at the same time, 
as I then revert to Italy, and imagine what might 
be her prosperity, and how she might gloriously 
revive, and become again mistress of every virtue 
and every noble custom, among the nations of the 
world. 

Judge then if I have forgotten, or if it will be pos- 
sible for me to forget Italy, as long as I remain in 
this country. For the rest, as I have before said, 
I am only made the more constantly to remem- 
ber my native land. I am told and begin to re- 
alize, that here, as well as there, Utopian views of 
politics, morals, religion and philosophy, have long 
prevailed, and promise to grow more luxuriously 
than ever, and become perhaps fatal to the pros- 
perity and liberty of this land. It is, however, no 
small consolation for the moment, to reflect, that 
the doctrines of this nation do not depend upon the 
literati, or rather, that the country does not look to 
that class for its salvation ; which, as such, has no 
voice in the capital. ‘There are here no mere 
questions of language—no romanticists or classic- 
ists who cannot understand each other—no impe- 
rial nor royal academicians of grammar—no furious 
pedants who are continually disputing how we 
should write, nor any that pretend to dictate how 
we should think. Eloquence is here the true pa- 
trimony, and in fact the most formidable weapon, 
for good or for evil, in the hands of the people, who 
estimate it more or less by the standard of their 
wants or individual partialities. I will tell you, 
however, from time to time, in future letters, as I 
become better informed on these subjects. Yet, 
expect not, I pray you, from me, either statistics, 
disquisitions, or a traveller’s journal, since you 
know I came hither in quite another capacity. 
There goes with this, another letter to our young 
friend B——, who writes me that he desires to 
come and seek his fortune in the United States. 





You will see my reply; and to dissuade him still 
more from the project, let him see what I have 
written you. Addio. Live ever in the love of 
your friends, of letters, of your country, and of 
yours, —_——_ 





LIFE’S CHANGES. 


Heed not, that a few passing showers 
Should chance on thy path, to alight! 

They but serve to freshen ‘life’s flowers,’ 
And make e’en its sunshines more bright. 


And if life has its cares and its sorrow ; 
Has it not its enjoyments too? 

The brow now o’ercast may, to-morrow 
Wear a brighter and happier hue. 


And the heart that misfortune makes sad, 
Though grief is now lingering there— 
May in future be happy and glad, 
As if it had ne’er known a care. 


Oh then, sigh not that life has its woes, 
That pains with our pleasures are borne ; 

Or that the stem which beareth the rose, 
Should also give birth to the thorn. 


But be glad to-day, whilst ye’ve power, 
And in sorrow, anguish and pain, 

Despair not ; but live for the hour, 
When the heart will be joyful again. 


When thy cares are forever thrown by, 
And give place to an happier mirth,— 
Whilst the smile takes the place of the sigh, 
And sorrow is crushed in its birth— 


Like the flowers so sweet and so gay, 
That seem sad when the sun is o’ercast, 
Yet they pine not but live for that ray, 
Which will come when the darkness is past. 
Richmond, Va. J. P. Pe. 





FRANCES AND FANNY. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The evening after I had this conversation with 
Woodley, I saw Fanny. My cousin Sophia ac- 
companied me there, and we staid two hours. 
There were two candles this time; so I had light 
enough to judge of the young lady’s beauty, and of 
her resemblance to her matchless cousin. For 
my life, I could not fix my eyes on her face; I had 
the feeling that it made her uneasy. Even when 
she was conversing with Sophia, there was a re- 
straint, a timidity which distressed me, but which 
I could not pain by persisting in gazing at her. 
Sophia told me afterwards, that she was sure I 
came to draw comparisons between her and her 
cousin, and this caused her embarrassment. This 
timidity, however, was peculiarly agreeable to me, 
and she gained by the contrast with Miss Fielding. 
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Then her voice was so sweet, gentle, and musical, | get entangled before I was sensible of it, and then 


that, summing up all her excellencies, I began to 
think whether this feminine loveliness was not bet- 
ter suited, than the elegance and decision of Miss 
Fielding, to my nice taste. 

She made many efforts at first to enter into con- 
versation with me, but it was evidently embarrass- 
ing; and, as is usual in such cases, I became al- 
most as much embarrassed myself. With Sophia, 
however, she was more at ease; and spoke mo- 
destly yet sensibly on the common topics of the 
day. It was with great pleasure | perceived, that 
before the visit was over, she seemed more at her 
ease. Sophia had formerly spoken of her fine bal- 
lad voice, and I was anxious to hear her sing; but 
Fanny begged to be excused this evening, and 
looked so beseechingly at my cousin, that I en- 
treated her not to press the subject further—I 
found I was too new an acquaintance. 

I must own that I was charmed, and could not 
avoid asking myself whether a character like her’s, 
so artless, confiding, gentle and affectionate ; whe- 
ther such a dove-like disposition, and such excel- 
lent domestic habits, were not more estimable and 
enduring, than if of a higher and more aristocratic 
cast. What, thought I, were the gifts of fortune, 
and the polish of foreign travel, compared with it, 
particularly when domestic happiness was the 
question? When I first became acquainted with 
Miss Fielding, f was anxious to ascertain whether 
she could speak French, Italian and German, and 
whether she understood music. I did not, of course, 
inquire of herself, but of her friends. 

But it never occurred to me to ask the Wood- 
leys, whether Fanny even knew the different lan- 
guages, or could play on the harp or piano. I did 
not suppose she could. Like her cousin, the more 
I examined her features, the less resemblance I 
saw : how beautifully her hair curled, hanging down 
in such a profusion of ringlets. I went home with 
Sophia, and raved about this beautiful girl for an 
hour, and my cousin joined me in all my extrava- 
gant praises. 

But, alas! all this faded away from my mind as 
soon as I was in the presence of Miss Fielding, at 
whose side I found myself upon every suitable oc- 
casion ; and at each visit my chains were, if possi- 
ble, rivetted the stronger. Her indifference to- 
wards me seemed fixed—and yet, strange to say, 
I persevered. Moseley, Waterford and Headley, 
with a dozen others, still were devoted to her; 
and, to them, she was more than civil; and, having 
a little more esteem for them than I had before 
Mr. Woodley spoke of them, I rather encouraged 
their advance towards an intimacy with me. 

After this, I saw Fanny almost every evening, 
but always accompanied by Sophia—her husband 
being very much absorbed in settling some intri- 
cate business which had accumulated during my 
minority. He bid me take care; for, that I might 
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‘it would be too late to retract. But Sophia told 
|him to keep his advice to himself, as there was no 


fear of Fanny; for, she fully believed that I was in 
love with her cousin, and that these frequent visits 
to her were merely to pass away the time. It was 
not possible, however, to sit evening after evening 
with so lovely a creature, all softness and delicacy, 
without thinking of her, even when in the presence 
of Miss Fielding, who knew of my frequent visits 
to her cousin’s house. She sometimes spoke of it, 
but it disturbed her not; nay, it seemed rather to 
give her pleasure. Once, she asked me if I had 
ever heard Fanny sing, and wondered that Sophia 
had not prevailed upon her to sing one of the little 
Scotch ballads. 

As to my cousins, they had determined at the 
very outset of my acquaintance with these ladies, 
never to speak particularly of their feelings to- 
wards me. I understood this: so it was in vain 
that I questioned either Sophia or James, as to the 
estimation I was held in by them. All I knew 
was, that Fanny believed me to be in love with 
her cousin, and that she took my visits as a friend. 

“You say, that my cousin Fanny would tike to 
understand Spanish—she can read it pretty well. 
which I presume you know!” 

I told her that I did not; that I only knew that 
she was anxious to learn, and that I had offered 
my services to be her instructor. 

** Her knowledge of Latin and Italian,” said she, 
blushing, ‘ would facilitate her attempts. But it 
is one thing to read, and another thing to speak a 
language—I should like to speak it well myself. 
We can never acquire the pronunciation of a lan- 
guage, unless we mix with the natives, and travel 
amongst them. I really should like to go to 
Spain :—if I ever go, I shall coax Fanny to go 
with me.” 

“* And I would give worlds to have the honor and 
felicity of joining your party.” 

“Do you like travelling with strangers, Mr. 
Percival ‘{—No, not strangers exactly, but would 
you like to travel with numbers? I do not; for 
there is always restraint and difficulty. Only the 
nearest connexions should travel together ; for, one, 
not precisely of the family, would prevent all free- 
dom and relaxation. When in Europe, | travelled 
with a very small party—my uncle and aunt, their 
son and daughter, and my cousin Fanny, and a few 
domestics ;—this did very well.” 

And Fanny had been in Europe! This astonished 
me so much, that the incivility of the first part of 
the speech did not, at the moment, make an im- 
pression. 

“My uncle and his family are still in Europe,” 
continued she, not noticing my astonishment; “ we 
came home under the care of the English ambas- 
sador and his wife. But,” said she smiling, “* we 
shall not be in want of a good escort when disposed 
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to take a ramble. I shall entice my friends, the 
Woodleys—they have never been abroad; and if 
my cousin marry a man that I like, we will make 
it a condition with him before hand, to accom- 
pany us.” 

This was plainly and significantly spoken; it 
meant that she considered me as the lover of her 
cousin. All hope was now at an end. There was 
no chance of winning her affections; and I was 
just beginning to feel that she could love tenderly, 
if she once began to love. Whether she saw the 
deplorable state of my mind and pitied me, I can- 
not tell; but her manner suddenly changed, and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You are pale—you are not well, Mr. | 
Percival,—shall I ring for a glass of water? Pray, | 
sit down.” I had risen and was about leaving the | 
room. 

This was said in the sweetest and gentlest tones, 
and I was completely off my guard. ‘“ Oh, Miss 
Fielding,” said I, seizing her hand, which I dared 
to press, “ why are you not always thus? why may 
I not pour out my whole soul, and tell you how 
ardently I love yout Why, cannot such true devo- 
tion make an impression on your heart?” 

The confusion into which this speech threw her, 
emboldened me—like a fool—to proceed; and I 
was in the midst of a flaming account of my long 
sufferings, when Sophia entered the room. Miss 
Fielding recovered her composure instantly ; but I, 
not being able to play the hypocrite, departed. 

I waited impatiently for the return of Sophia to 
hear what account she could bring—It was worse 
than nothing; for, silence on the subject I could 
have borne. 

*“ You have been too precipitate, Walter,” said 
my cousin. ‘ Miss Fielding is not only amazed, 
but vexed at your rhapsody. She persists in be- 
lieving that you are attached to Fanny, and she 
wonders at your addressing her in the flighty man- 
ner you did.” 

“ Flighty manner! Well, perhaps it had that ap- 
pearance, and so I am to deny myself the gratifi- 
cation of seeing her again?” 

“Oh no! I had a world of trouble to restore you 
to favor, but it is on condition that you never ad- 
dress her again in that way.” 

To show such obduracy, thought I, when she 
knows that I must love her, and that J have loved 
her from the beginning! I shall persevere, if it 
takes a dozen years to thaw her heart; and the 
first chance J] get, I shall open my heart to her 
dear, sweet, lovely cousin. What the deuce ails 
me, that 1 cannot transfer my love to her! Only to 
think of her modesty, never to hint of her being a 
traveller! 

Gentle reader! I am afraid that by this time, 
you think I am a silly goose, and that there is not 
a spark of manliness in my character. Alas! I 
confess you are right; this love shattered me into 











for a vestige of my former self. Love makes fools 
of us all. 

Taking it, therefore, for granted that I was not 
my own master, it will not create surprise to hear 
that in a few days I was seen lounging in Miss 
Fielding’s drawing-room ; but there was no change 
in my favor, though she was evidently less at her 


ease than before I made the unlucky avowal. 


To make amends for this vexation and disap- 
pointment, I redoubled my attentions to Fanny. 
There, in her quiet little parlor, | was always wel- 
come ; and so intimate did I become, that I called 
the dear old duenna, aunt Barry too. I helped 
them to wind silk, and cut allumettes, and sketch 
patterns; in short, 1 devoted all my evenings to 
this lovely girl: and she improved so rapidly in her 
knowledge of the Spanish language, that I -was 
truly surprised. 

I was always received with a glow of sensibility ; 
and, if by accident, I omitted my visit, Fanny al- 
ways asked the cause of it in the tenderest manner ; 
whereas, I might stay away from Miss Fielding a 
month, and no inquiry would be made. As to cease 
loving her, that was utterly impossible ; I had made 
the effort in vain. On the evening of my daring 
speech, I made Fanny acquainted with my te- 
merity, and likewise with my determination to per- 
severe. She sympathized with me most deeply, 
and could only offer up her prayers that I might 
succeed. Her voice was tremulous with emotion, 
and I thanked her from the bottom of my heart for 
her kindness. Good aunt Barry shed tears. 

So all this fretting in the evening made me love 
Fanny dearly; and, when with my cousins, I was 
warm in her praises. I asked Woodley, if he 
thought there was variety enough in her character 
to suit such an exacting temper as mine; for, if he 
thought so, I should persuade the dear girl into an 
affection for me. 

‘* This is too preposterous, Walter,” said So- 
phia, angrily. ‘Do you expect to find a woman 
with Fanny’s gentleness, and with Miss Fielding’s 
spirit—such a spirit, toot I think you have had 
enough of it to last a life time. I do not know 
what you would be at. I pray Heaven, you are 
not going to continue this farce! What! in love 
with two women; madness—folly !” 

“Tt is indeed, Sophia, downright madness and 
folly, and I cannot help it. When I am with Fran- 
ces, I feel that to live out of her sight were exile ; 
and when I am with dear Fanny, in the evening, 
my heart dissolves in tenderness, and I want to 
live in her presence forever !” 

Sophia and I often called for her early in the 
morning, and we had pleasant walks together. 
When Headley first spoke to me of her, he ac- 
knowledged that he never saw her without a veil ; 
and, even with us, intimate as we became, her veil 
was always down. Once she threw it up to look 
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blushes, that I really was glad to see the veil down 
again,—and Headley, to call her a beggar of cents 
and dollars! ‘Take her all in all, thought I, never 
was there a more interesting creature. Surely she 
is all that my fondest desires could covet—beauti- 
ful, tender, sensible, graceful and modest. What | 
more can a fastidious temper require! Her want | 
of fortune is not the slightest objection, for I have | 
enough of wealth; and her whole manner seems to. 
assure me, that if I could give her my heart, I 
might win her’s in return. 

At noon the very next day, my mind changed 
again. I was at the side of Miss Fielding, and her 
manner was more gracious than I had ever seen 
it; of course, I was lifted to the skies, and Fanny 
faded away from my mental vision. Miss Field- 
ing, on this morning, was receiving homage from 
all the distinguished talent of the county; her 
rooms were filled with visitors, and a princess 
could not have borne herself with more dignity— 
so young too! 

“How is my cousin Fanny, Mr. Percival ?” 
said she with a smile. ‘ You saw her last evening, 
I presume, for you were not at Mrs. Delamere’s 
ball.” 

“Were you there?” said I, with a look of deep 
disappointment, for I had refused the invitation, 
hearing that she did not intend to go. 

“No, I did not go, but Mrs. Woodley has been 
here, and she mentioned that you were not there. 
But how is Fanny? are we still alike, or is the re- 
semblance lost? I have a cousin who is said to 
resemble me very much,” said she to an English 
gentleman who was devouring her with his eyes. 
“Mr. Percival sometimes thinks we are alike, and 
then again he sees but little resemblance.” 

“You are indeed,” said I, with my usual incau- 
tious energy of expression whenever she ad- 
dressed me—* you are very much alike; but your 
manner of expressing yourselves, and your dress 
are so dissimilar, that, regarding these two points 
alone, you may be said to be very unlike. When I 
am in the presence of one, I lose sight of the other, 
so strangely alike you are, particularly when I 
hear one or two intonations of voice. When you! 
were pleading the cause of the poor Queen of| 
Scotland, I really fancied I was with your cousin.” 

“T really should like to see this Jady,” said Mr. 
Kortwright, the Englishman. ‘ May I not hope 
for an introduction ?” 

** Mr. Percival will introduce you to her. Will 
you not ?” said she, with one of her most winning 
smniles. 

“Certainly,” said I, “if you wish it. Shall I 
ask permission of your cousin?” As I said this, 
my choler rose, and without waiting for her reply, 
1 bowed and left the room. I was in a fine rage 
by the time I reached the Woodleys, where | al- 
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phia, and peals of laughter from James. ‘They 
made themselves quite merry at my expense ; but, 
being a good-natured fool at bottom, I finally laughed 
with them. For, where was the use of fighting 
him, or abusing Sophia? 

On my return home, I met Joe Waterford and 
Phil Moseley—the former slapped me on the back, 
and said I was in great luck; for, Miss Fielding had 
been particularly gracious towards me that morn- 
ing. Moseley said, he supposed he would soon 
have to send me a challenge, for in proportion as 
she favored me, she neglected him. It may easily 
be imagined, that I was confused at these sallies; 
but I asked no questions, and soon changed the 
conversation. I never made either of these ladies 
the subject of conversation—never alluded to them, 
nor gave any of the young men the liberty of talk- 
ing of them ; and this was great forbearance on my 
part, considering that they were never out of my 
thoughts. But the fact is, that | was fearful my 
feelings would betray me; and as to Fanny, not one 
of my acquaintance had a suspicion that I visited 
her. 

Could such an impatient spirit as mine brook the 
tardy progress—if progress it might be called—of 
such a love as mine, which, were it crowned with 
success, could never equal my expectations? Could 
Miss Fielding love ardently ? Could Fanny? 

Of the former, I doubted ; and then the question 
arose, whether I could be happy with a sort of up- 
right, platonic affection? I could not. Of the lat- 
ter, I was sure there would be devotion equal to 
my own; and when I had arrived at this point of 
‘the investigation—I had arrived at the same point 
numerous times of late—I determined to conquer 
my love for Frances, and devote my whole soul to 
Fanny alone. The pure and innocent love of such 
a gentle being, was surely all that a mortal could 
desire. 

I had now fully made up my mind to make love 
to Fanny in earnest; and with this new resolution 
quite fresh, I hastened to the Woodleys, and opened 
my whole heart. Sophia said it was the hundredth 
time, but I was unconscious that I had been expli- 
cit before that moment. 

Mr. Woodley looked grave. ‘* Walter,” said 
he, “ you do not know the strength of your own 
feelings. If you were to offer yourself to Fanny 
to-day, you would repent it to-morrow, and be per- 
fectly miserable. Yes, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that if you were even sure of Fanny’s love, 
and were absolutely engaged to her, you would 
break it off at the least chance of possessing her 
cousin.” 

** No, no!” exclaimed I, “my whole soul is alive 
with tenderness for my darling Fanny. I am now 
certain of myself; it is Fanny that I love, and 
Fanny that I shall strive to win. I was bewitched 
and dazzled with the brilliancy and wit of her cou- 





ways went to give way to pleasant or angry feel- 
ings; but I met with nothing but jokes from So- 


sin; but I have examined my heart well, and there 
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can be no change. Oh Sophia, you were right; 
she is exactly the one to suit me, and so I should 
have thought, had I seen her first! Look at her, 
in that quiet little parlor, in her neat, simple dress, 
her beautiful face almost buried in those glossy 
ringlets, and her face covered with blushes when- 
ever my eyes are fixed on her’s. Then her voice 
is so gentle and melodious, and the words fall from 
her rosy lips like pearls, and she is so free from 
guile, and so sensible too! Upon my life, I should | 
be insane, if I did not prefer her to Miss Fielding. 
I wish it were evening, for I am impatient to see’ 
her, to tell her all I feel, and to offer her a heart 
which is her’s for life.” 

“All this is very fine,” said Sophia, with the 
most provoking coolness—hateful to me, for she 
was so fond of Fanny, that I thought she would 
receive my communication with great pleasure.— 
“You are no doubt in earnest just now, Walter; 
but suppose I could tell you that Frances is begin- 
ginning to be a little jealous, a little uneasy at) 
your frequent visits to Fanny, and at the idea you, 
are really getting in love with her—-would not that 
cool your present ardor! Does not this jealousy 
look a little like beginning to love ?” 

The blood rushed to my heart and then to my 
temples; but after a second or two, I recovered. 
“No,” said I, “ there is no longer a doubt on my 
mind, Fanny I love entirely ; and I really believe 
that the power which Miss Fielding still has over 
me, arises from her great resemblance to Fan- 
ny.” 








“Well, my dear Walter, I certainly have no ob- 


jections— You know how I love the dear girl, and, 


how happy I should be to see you united to her.— 
I hope you understand your own heart, for the 
consequences would be fatal, if you should change!” 

That evening I was with Fanny, and devoted 
myself to her. There was no disguise, no holding 
back for fear of her misinterpreting my attentions. 
I wished her to see my devotion, and to believe 
that I was addressing her in earnest. No one can 
imagine the pure joy of my heart, when I had thus 
surrendered it to one so lovely. 

“You have gone too far now to recede,” said 
Sophia on our way home; “you acted the lover 
well, and Fanny saw it. If she really gives you 
her heart in return, which you are no doubt vain 
enough to believe may be the case, you must con- 
tinue steady, for Fanny could not live, if you proved 
faithless. I wonder how Woodley will take it: he 
insists that in your heart you prefer Miss Fielding 
still.” 

“T tell you, Sophia, that I love this girl beyond 
all that I ever felt for any other—even Miss Field- 
ing. I shall tell her so to-morrow evening, and I 
have half a mind to go back now and tell her so this 
minute.” 
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after ten already, and Fanny is in her chamber by 
this time.” 

** Well, you are right, let it be to-morrow even- 
ing then; as to Miss Fielding, 1 shall not go near 
her to-morrow, and vou will find that I can do it 
without a pang. If Fanny accepts me, and Hea- 
ven grant she may, you shall go with me the next 
day and hear me announce the engagement to her 
cousin. Oh, Woodley, you are here, are yout 
Well, I have made my election, and to-morrow 
evening decides my fate!” 

“Well, God bless you either way,” said Wood- 
ley gravely; “the great test will be to see them 
together. If Fanny engages herself to you, the 
cousins will naturally be thrown more together at 
odd hours. Frances told me this evening that she 
was heartily tired of company, and wanted more 
quiet: Fanny will give her enough of it.” 

“Oh, by the way, Woodley,” said I; “what was 


it that Headley said to you as I met you this morn- 


ing? Who did he see in the country t and who did 
he say he tried to bring back with him? I am sure 
I heard Miss Fielding’s name.” 

* Upon my word, James,” said Sophia, “ you do 
nothing but laugh of late ; has Headley given you 
the agency of his estate too? Good night, Walter. 
James has run away; and I am so sleepy, that I 
must bid you good night.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Well, the eventful morning came. I dreamed of 
Fanny all night, and she was still mistress of my 
thoughts. Woodley called in after breakfast to 
feel my pulse, he said; and in a minute or two af- 
terwards, Sophia was there also. 

“Walter,” said she, “I want you to see the 
cousins together before you engage yourself irre- 
vocably. Come, try your boasted strength. I have 
seen Frances, and she will deny herself to all visi- 
tors, if you and Fanny will drop in at twelve 
o’clock.” 

I shook like an aspen leaf; hesitated, and then 
declined. I had no doubt about the sincerity of 
my affection for Fanny, but I could not encounter 
that eye—that noble intellectual face of her cou- 
sin. Something warned me, that there was im- 
prudence in it. I wanted first to see her alone, 
after I had declared myself to Fanny. 

** So you decline, do you ?” said Sophia; “ well, 
I must e’en go back to Frances, and tell her that 
she is not to expect you; of course, you may pro- 
mise yourself that she will be surprised.” 

“T really think it best not to go. 1 should hate 
to drag Fanny out, just as if we were to make a 
show of her. Wait till 1 am sure of her, and then I 
shail be proud enough to show her to all the world. 
Woodley, you ran off last night when I asked you 





“Oh no,” said she, pulling me back, “ you had 
better get me safe home first, and tell James—It is 


who it was that Headley wanted to bring back with 
him.” 
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“Oh, Walter, let him alone, don’t you see he is | going to last forever. As I raised my head, I saw 


prime for fun; besides, who can remember what | 
Headley says?” 

“You came near us at the close of the conver- 
sation, or rather gabble, for Headley does not con- 
verse, you know; and as Sophia says, who can re- 
member what he has been chattering about? Oh, 
Walter, Walter, look before you leap! I am sure 
you can get Frances, if you only wait a few weeks 
longer: so in the midst of all your agitation and 
perplexity, you must stop to inquire what a frivo- 
lous young man says.” 

He laughed again, and Sophia fairly dragged 
him out of the study, and I heard them both laugh- 
ing in the street under my very window. 
perity had made James silly. 

Fanny, dear, sweet, tender-hearted Fanny! My 
protestations made, the gentle girl acknowledged 
that J was not indifferent to her, and I was now 
supremely happy. My feelings so overpowered 
me, that I did not stay so long as usual; besides, 
she too was very much overcome, and | found that 
it would be best for us both to part till the next 
evening. 

Of course, I could not see either of my cousins 
that evening. My heart was too full, and [ wanted 
to be alone and think over my dear girl’s looks and 


Pros- 


words, and to ask myself if I had a right to expect | 


so much happiness. 
Fielding a thought. 

Woodley sighed, when I told him of my engage- 
ment. He regretted that the princely fortune of his 
favorite was lost forever; but he was too honora- 
ble, too tender-hearted, and loved Fanny too well, 
not to rejoice in my good fortune. He sincerely 
wished me joy, and gratified me by speaking of my 
angel in such terms as went to my heart. As to 
Sophia, she laughed and cried by turns. 

A few days after I had plighted my faith to 
Fanny, Sophia thought I had better call on Miss 
Fielding, and make her acquainted with my en- 
gagement. She said it was no more than civil 
and right, as it was her own cousin, and her pro- 
tegé besides. I went; and Sophia accompanied 
me, to see how I[ behaved, she said. Of course, it 
was natural that I should feel embarrassed—but 
still I found that my feelings never wavered. 
There certainly was a powerful emotion in my 
mind, when I addressed her; but there was a ten- 
derness mingled with it, warranted, as I thought, 
by our approaching relationship. 

Miss Fielding seemed pleased to see me; and, 
for the first time, reverted to my absence. She 
had not seen me at her house for more than ten 
days, she said, and was glad that I again thought 
of her. 

I sat like a fool, overawed, or something—I 
could not tell what ailed me; but my heart fiut- 
tered like that of a bird. My cousin endeavored 


I never once gave Miss 








to catch my eye, for she thought my silence was 


some significant glances passing from one lady to 
the other; and then Miss Fielding smiled and 
blushed exceedingly, looking so like my charmer, 
my own Fanny, that I felt almost bold enough to 
salute her. I roused myself, however, for it 
struck me that these smiles, blushes and glances, 
denoted that the young lady had already heard of 
my engagement, and was enjoying my confusion. 
I made an attempt to speak, but was absolutely 
tongue-tied. 

** Do you know, Mrs. Woodley,” said she, “ that 
I saw my cousin Fanny this morning, and she has 
promised to accompany me to Niagara this sum- 
mer? that is, if we can choose an escort. Mr. 
Woodley says, he is out of the question, and of 
course you will not go without him. I do really 
wish, that dear Fanny could see the F'alls—She has 
long wished to go there, and I presume that we 
shall be able to indulge her.” 

Sophia looked at me; but as to my saying that I 
hoped soon to be entitled to accompany them, it 
was entirely out of the question. My cousin looked 
petrified, and Miss Fielding turned away her head 
to give me time to recover. Alas! Fanny and my 
plighted faith were all forgotten, or only remem- 
bered to torment me. I saw the bright and beau- 
tiful being before me—and in a light so entirely 
different from any that 1 had yet seen, that I was 
completely overpowered. What could be the mean- 
ing of all this? thought I. Do I dare to become the 
husband of Fanny, with such feelings as these for 
her cousin? I am a pitiful dog, that is certain, 
and not worthy of either of these fair beings. 

“What ails you this morning, Walter?” said 
Sophia, coming over to me and giving me a little 
shake. ‘“‘ You came here to give pleasure, and 
yet you look as if you were going to announce a 
misfortune. Shall I help you out with your little 
secret t Shall I tell Miss Fielding that you offered 
yourself to her cousin Fanny, and was accepted— 
that you now repent, and have come to offer your- 
self to her ?” 

Good Heavens, what a speech! My face was 
burning with shame, and I snatched up my hat to 
retreat. My betier genius, however, overtook me 
before I reached the door. I turned towards Miss 
Fielding, and in as quiet a manner as I could as- 
sume, apologized for my absence of mind; this 
over, I was re-assured and sat down again. 

What was there of loveliness and excellence in 
Miss Fielding, that Fanny did not possess? Had 
not that angel avowed a preference for me? And 
did she not give me her sweet love and a promise 
to be mine! Had not Miss Fielding treated me 
uniformly with coldness and indifference? It re- 
quired this review of my felicity to enable me to 
rally; and rally I did, to the great amusement of 
Sophia, who acted so strangely that I thonght she 
was losing her senses. 
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In a clear voice, without the least embarrass- 
ment, I told Miss Fielding that I came there with 
the intention of acquainting her with the happy 
event of my engagement with her lovely cousin ; 
that I trusted she was by this time so well ac- 
quainted with my character and principles, that 
she would cheerfully approve of her cousin’s 
choice. 

The ladies again exchanged glances, and Miss 
Fielding was covered with blushes, and her face 
became almost scarlet. Sophia smiled, and her 
friend shook her head angrily. When she had re- 
covered from her emotion, she turned to me witha 
glowing face— 

“ If my cousin approves of your suit,” said she, 
“it is all I require; and | can only say, Mr. Per- 
cival, that I hope you will have no reason to re- 
pent.” 

This seemed as much as she could venture to 
say, for there was something in Sophia's manner 
of acting which put a restraint on her friend’s 
words. Altogether, this was the strangest scene I 
had ever witnessed, and the oddest way of con- 
gratulating a man on his engagement that had ever 
been heard. 

* To tell you the truth, Mr. Percival,” said Miss 
Fielding, ‘‘ for I see that our manner of receiving 
your interesting communication has shocked and 
puzzled you, I was told of the happy state of your 
affairs before you came, and by this saucy lady 
too. I sincerely congratulate you, and—and I call 
upon you for sympathy likewise. Sophia, my dear 
Sophia, help me out of this dilemma. A lady 
ought not to speak of these affairs, Mr. Percival,” 
said she deeply blushing—“ but as you are so soon 
to claim kindred with me, I may tell you, that I 
too am engaged, and shall soon change my name!” 

I was struck dumb! I had not of late heard of 
any gentleman bold enough to address her: Mose- 
ley and Waterford, and a host of others like them, 
were entirely out of the question, and my thoughts 
reverted to Mr. Kortwright. 

* And may I ask, Miss, who is the happy man?” 
I was as cold as marble, and I felt the blood leav- 
ing my face. 

“T cannot tell you just now,” said she; “ the 
young man will doubtless tell you himself some- 
time this afternoon. Men, by a sort of conven- 
tional rule, must disclose these engagements them- 
selves; but as we are now circumstanced, I have 
waved ceremony and tell you myself.” 

If any thing could have brought me to my 
senses, surely this was enough; but the painful yet 
ridiculous truth forced itself upon me, that I loved 
both ladies! Was ever man in such a horrible 
predicament? There never was a moment since 
my engagement, that Fanny was not most tenderly 
beloved by me. The thought of her death—for 
such unhappy day-dreams will cross a lover's 
mind—brought a pang of unutterable misery to 





me; and the bare idea of her being the wife of 
another, was insufferable torment: it was sinning 
against her even in thought. Fanny once loved, 
was loved forever ! 

But, far different was my passion for her cousin— 
as passion it might be called. It was overwhelm- 
ing, desolating, when she told me of her engage- 
ment, which implied her love for another. I was 
stunned by the unexpectedness of it ;—there had 
not been the least preparation—it had never crossed 
my imagination—and now she broke it to me sud- 
denly herself! Had I any right to upbraid her? 
Yet did J not, at that moment, denounce her in my 
heart, as cold, haughty, capricious and unjust ? 

* Come, Walter,” said Sophia, seeing that Miss 
Fielding was shedding tears, and that I might ex- 
pose myself further—‘‘ Come away, you are de- 
mented this morning, and frighten Miss Fielding. 
Come, try for a compliment, can’t yout She wished 
you joy: have you nothing to say in return?” 

I was spared further torment by the entrance of 
Mrs. Barry. She came to say that Fanny was 
ready for a walk, but would make some other ar- 
rangement, if it were not convenient for me to go 
now. 

I had made the appointment, and thought it bet- 
ter to go than to make a fool and a villain of my- 
self by staying; yet I could not help wondering 
why Fanny had not waited my time! There cer- 
tainly was no cause to send for me. Sophia let 
me go alone, and she bid me good morning in a 
malicious sort of way, just like a petted school 
girl, I thought. 

After wandering about for half an hour, I re- 
traced my steps and rung the bell. Fanny opened 
the door herself, with hat and shawl on ready for 
a walk; and just as I offered her my arm, a note 
was brought to her: it was from Miss Fielding. 

“‘ Frances insists on our dining with her to-day,” 
said Fanny, whose arm trembled as it rested on 
mine. She saw that I was disturbed, for the dis- 
tress of my mind was too visible. 

* Shall we go?” said I, mechanically. In fact, 
at that moment, I did not care what became of me. 

“T am afraid you are not well,” said the gentle 
creature, with her sweet, silvery voice. ‘ You 
had better perhaps dine with aunt Barry and me; 
Cousin Frances has great dinners, and there is al- 
ways some state. You had better dine with us.” 

** No, no, Fanny, dearest, I have been a sad fool 
all day, but 1 am master of myself again: so you 
had better accept the invitation—Indeed, I wish to 
go,” said I, seeing her hesitate. Oh how lovely 
she looked, and I to keep myself in such a turmoil 
about her cousin! The note was despatched. I 
drew her willing arm in mine, and walked out in 
the fresh air. We were soon out of the noise of 
the city, and strolled about until I feared she was 
weary, when we returned to her house ; for it was 
now three o’clock, and Miss Fiejding’s dinner hour. 
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“As we are to dine alone,” said she, “I shall} “Yes, certainly, 1am Frances Fielding; no doubt 


not stay to change my dress—and that no time 
may be lost, we will go through the garden. Have 
you ever been in the garden *” 

To my surprise we entered into a spacious gar- 
den, laid out with great taste, and filled with every 
plant that was rare and beautiful. Fanny told me 
that the whole square belonged to her cousin, and 
this of itself was a great estate. It provoked me 
to think, that she had not been more liberal to the 
dear girl at my side. 

In light pleasant chat, she amused me as we 
slowly walked up the fine broad walk, culling a 
flower for me as we passed, and looking so con- 
scious and so happy. Thank Heaven she had no 
distrust, and I determined she never should have 
cause from that moment! Alas! I had determined 
the same way a number of times before. 

When we reached the house, I was ushered in 
the drawing-room, Fanny having left me to an- 
nounce our coming. This gave me a few mo- 
ments to rally, and I schooled and abused myself 
manfully. What a state of mind for the lover of 
such a perfect being as Fanny! 

A servant said, that Miss Fielding was in the li- 
brary, and begged me to come there. I went ac- 
cordingly, and found her sitting there alone. As 
I approached, she became deadly pale; and in an 
instant her color was like scarlet ;—she was evi- 
dently very much agitated, and merely bowed, 
when I said I hoped she was well. 

What could all this mean, thought It And why 
is not my Fanny here? Where was Sophia? I 
even wished for her sauciness; any thing to re- 
lieve me from this awkwardness. 

‘**] fear I am intruding,” said I. “ The servant 
certainly asked me to walk in the library ; perhaps 
he mistook your orders. I certainly expected to 
see my cousin and Fanny here.” 

‘“‘They will be here presently, Mr. Percival ; 
shall I send for them now ?” 

* No, I presume they will come directly. Fanny 
told me”—and I stopped. 

* What did Fanny tell you ?” said she. 

“‘T was going to observe, Miss Fielding, that as 
you approve of my engagement with your lovely 
cousin, | hope you would prevail on her to name 
an early day for our marriage.” 

“ Your marriage ?” said she—“ your marriage ?” 

“Yes!” said I, looking at her with astonish- 
ment—* Do you not wish me to be the husband of 
Fanny ?” 

“ The husband of Fanny Fielding—of my cou- 
sin Fanny?” said she, turning rosy red, with a 
look of unutterable tenderness. ‘* Indeed, I hope 
to see no such thing. What! after all your pro- 
fessions of love and constancy, do you now talk of 
marrying my cousin Fanny ?” 

‘“* What does all this mean? Am I not dreaming? 





about that. Are you beginning to see clearly now?” 

I had a faint glimmering ; but I had been so 
topsy turvy for the last six months, that I scarcely 
knew what to believe. 

* You have been admirably deceived, dear Wal- 
ter—may I call you so! I have been so good an 
actor, that I fear you will never trust me again. 
But I have no more scruples; you have convinced 
me that your love was pure and disinterested, for 
be assured I was made acquainted with the fre- 
quent struggles of your mind. The humble Fanny 
became as dear to you as the rich heiress! Be- 
lieve me to be the same Fanny—the same devoted 
heart, which accepted your honest love !” 

She threw herself in my open arms as I kneeled 
at her feet, and it was most fortunate for me that 
tears came to my relief; for, this excess of happi- 
ness—this blessed surprise, would have overturned 
my reason in reality. 

Three hours converse after dinner—a dinner by 
ourselves too, for Sophia had good-naturedly gone 
home—was scarcely sufficient to explain every 
thing. Fanny Fielding had been made acquainted 
with her cousin’s intention, and had kept out of the 
way in the evening, and latterly had gone on a visit 
to some friends at adistance. She had walked out 
with Sophia and me several times ; but, as her veil 
was down, and her voice very much like Miss 
Fielding’s, I was never undeceived. 

“T did not dare show you any favor, as Fran- 
ces,” said the dear girl, “‘lest the resemblance to 
myself should be so strong as to excite suspicion. 
Once or twice I saw you start when you heard my 
natural voice ; but it passed off, and I continued to 
torment you, and of course myself. Sophia will 
tell you all I have endured ; but Woodley thought 
he knew your peculiarities, and he entreated me to 
persevere.” 

All this was spoken in that mellow, gentle voice, 
which in Fanny had so charmed me, and I listened 
in rapture ; but there was no tumult now: it was 
real, quiet joy, and I was a new creature. 

“Tn treating you with so much rigor, I often ha- 
ted myself; but there was no medium ; for, the mo- 
ment I gratified my own feelings, by encouraging 
you, that moment I knew the experiment would 
end. I wanted to try you thoroughly, and you like- 
wise would never have been so well satisfied as you 
now are, for you have come to know yourself well. 
I ought to have waited a little longer, to see 
whether your feelings and principles would enable 
you to be true to my other self, to your Fanny, but 
I could not bear to see your sufferings any longer. 
In fact, I was jealous of myself. 1 wanted you to 
love me as Fanny, but I wanted you to love Frances 
also. Oh, what a state of suffering | was in! 
Your’s was nothing to compare to it.” 








Am I in my senses? Are you not Miss Fielding ?” 


* And all the time you were using me so cruelly, 
you were trying to love me?” said I. 
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The Voyage of Life. 


{[ December, 
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“ Yes, did not your Fanny tell you all this; if not 
in words, yet certainly by looks and actions? Oh, 
those were famous ringlets; they hid my face 
charmingly! You thought they were rather darker 
than my hair, did you not? or lighter? which was 
itt I had indeed taken a dislike to men—as lovers 
I mean, and but for our friends, the Woodleys, I 
never should have cared to know you. But I was 
not without fears too, for you had been represented 
as very fastidious and peculiar in your notions of 
women ; and J] was not certain of your temper, nor 
whether you were capable of strong attachment. 
I had great difficulty to make Mr. Woodley enter 
into this scheme, planned by Sophia, aunt Barry, 
and myself. But he came into it at last, and en- 
joyed it thoroughly.” 

“ But, dearest, how could I be so completely de- 
ceived? To be sure, I now recollect that there 
was always some confusion in my mind, but this 
I attributed to my hopeless love. Even now, al- 
though you have your hair braided, and are dressed 
as I was in the habit of seeing you as Miss Field- 
ing, I think it impossible that I could be mistaken. 
You are to me at this moment, and always will be, 
Fanny, sweet, gentle, dove-like Fanny.” 

‘** Yes, I hope so, because you hear my natural 
voice ; and how can my actions be otherwise than 
as they were? I am now your own Fanny still. 
I had a very great difficulty in keeping up a high- 
toned, excited manner, when you were present; 


and Sophia has often amused me with the remarks 
of others on the change; for, many of those who 
visited me when you did, knew me before. I could 
not keep up the farce all the time, so I kept off 
evening visiters, and, as Fanny, threw off my dis- 


guise, and was natural to you. You did not find 
out for a long time, that Fanny could speak French 
and Italian. It was very hard work to keep every 
thing out of view; and many times you gave me 
eredit for excessive timidity, when it was sheer 
embarrassment and the fear of detection. 

“ As to those odious gloves—you see that your 
cousins let me into the secret of all your dislikes 
too—would you not have suspected a fraud, if you 
had seen these three remarkable moles? Poor Mr. 
Woodley, how often he was near betraying me with 
his peals of laughter, when you asked some inno- 
cent question! Why, Sophia says, he was as near 
it as possible the other day. ‘That foolish fellow, 
Headley, was up in the country and found out that 
my cousin Fanny was there, and he tried his best 
to get her to come with him—just out of idleness 
I presume; and yet, who knows, he may have 
taken a fancy to her, for all she has a pinched up 
face, and belongs to charitable societies? If he 
does offer himself, I will give Fanny a handsome 
little fortune, for all you think I have not dealt 
generously towards her.” 

“Oh, pardon me, love,” said I; “bring nothing 
up against me, for I was insane during the whole 





of my trial. How strange a new Fanny will be to 
me! Even nowI am looking towards the door 
for the one who hung on my arm this morning.” 

Every thing was talked over and explained, and 
our two dear friends came in at tea-time to con- 
gratulate us on our happiness. What follows can 
easily be imagined! In a few weeks we were 
married; but to this day, many years as I have 
been the happy husband of Frances Fielding, I in- 
variably call her Frances in the morning, and Fanny 
in the evening. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


We launch our little bark in youth, 
Upon a current small ; 

Unconscious of this sacred truth— 
That it contains our all. 

Our canvass to the breeze is spread, 
Our sails are all unfurled ; 

And we, with great impatience, tread 
The shore of this gay world. 

Nature benign and smiling seems, 
To cheer each anxious mind ; 

And hopes, like skies ‘neath rippling streams, 
Flit fast before the wind. 

We fancy to ourselves we see, 
New pleasures springing up ; 

And think that we should happy be, 
To drink from Hebe’s* cup. 

The sails are swelling with the wind, 
We now leap light on board ; 

Nor care for what we leave behind, 
Or where we may be moor'd. 

The shore alive with warblers gay, 
Which pour forth sweetest strains, 

Adds pleasure to the merry day, 
And listlessness enchains. 

The gentle gales waft us along, 
Swift o’er the rippling wave ; 

Our hearts beat high, we sport in song, 
We've all that man can crave. 

Our bosoms swell with buoyant hope, 
As down the stream we glide— 

The movement’s gentle and aslope, 
The bark runs with the tide. 

The murm’ring of those little brooks, 
Whose pearly waters flow, 

Along their winding grassy nooks, 
Then blend with those below, 

Excite in all, the golden dream, 
Of happiness and joy : 

The future is our pleasing theme, 
The past cannot annoy. 
The trees upon the grassy strand, 
Their thickest umbrage spread ; 
The flow’r, spontaneous to our hand, 
Inclines its fragrant head. 

The bees are buzzing near the flood, 
And on their little feet, 

From ev’ry op’ning flow’r and bud, 
They carry nectar sweet. 

Then to our breast the hope we clasp, 


*Hebe gave the cup of immortality to Hercules, when 
he was deified. 
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Of pleasure fanci’d dream ; 

Whose Protean form eludes our grasp, 
Like shadows in the stream. 

Thus, in pursuit we waste the span 
Of Life’s uncertain day ; 

To find fruition if we can, 
To cheer us with its ray. 

From childhood thus to manhood’s prime, 
Mere phantoms we pursue, 

Until within the galph of time, 
They lessen from our view. 

But still in youth the heart is gay, 
No impress care can make : 

Though from our aims we go astray, 
’T will not our courage shake. 

Youths are like Santalus at first, 
Whose punishment we know 

Was, when he wish’d to quench his thirst, 
The stream should from him flow. 

And unlike him, they never tire, 
But strive as heretofore, 

Each new defeat will zeal inspire, 
To make their object sure. 

Excited by some small defeat, 
In what they first design’d, 

They learn adversity to meet— 
The lot of all mankind. 

The stream has now grown to a river, 
The ripple to a wave ; 

And our frail bark more frail than ever, 
Can scarce its inmates save. 

Our former joys are left behind, 
We soon may stranded be— 

This thought alone now fills the mind, 
Where formerly was glee. 

The trees have now their foliage shed, 
The !eavés skim o’er the flood ; 

The flow’rs too have droop’d—are dead— 
The frost has nipp’d each bud. 

The winds are howling all around, 
Like tigers, fierce for prey : 

We hear indeed the chilling sound, 
And fear their dread array : 

The Halcyon, too, has left his nest, 
The river’s calm no more— 

Our spirits cannot be at rest, 
Whilst billows lash the shore. 

The sea-gull on some lofty rock, 
Eyes the approaching wave,— 

When fierce, as with the battle’s shock, 
It hastes the shore to lave, 

The river hastens to its home, 
We hear wild ocean’s roar; 

And we are destin’d now to roam, 
Far from our native shore. 

Our bark now rides the surging wave, 
Now, fathoms the abyss: 

And hope, before which comfort gave, 
Deserts in storms like this. 

Despair, that Harpy, seizes fast 
Upon each throbbing heart ; 

When dashing spray breaks down the mast, 
That well had borne its part ; 

And pennon too, which with the breeze, 
Had wanton been before, 

Prostrated, by such heavy seas, 
Now sinks to rise no more. 

The tempest rages, night comes on, 
And spreads the main with gloom ; 

And we are left to think upon 
A cold, and wat’ry tomb. 


Vor. VITI—96. 





Billow angry meets with billow, 
High flies the foaming brine, 
Then sinks into the depths below, 
With kindred to combine. 
We look upon the swelling main, 
And stretch the anxious eye, 
To catch a glimpse of land again, 
But all we see is sky. 
The tossing waves now roll beneath, 
Our small and slender keel : 
And we, in dread suspense, scarce breathe— 
We so much terror feel. 
The angry billows higher rise, 
Than they have done before : 
The dashing spray now meets the skies— 
Our bark will rise no more, 
The greedy ocean groans content, 
The winds are hush’d and still : 
Within the depths we now are pent ;— 
But them, we cannot fill. 
The clouds disperse—'tis dark no more — 
The waters are serene, 
But of the little bark they bore, 
No plank can now he seen. 
And those who left in youth the shore, 
To sport upon the wave, 
Now sleep in death, to sport no more, 
With ocean for their grave. 
Nor of their future voyage we know, 
In time, we never can : 
’Tis wisdom infinite, to show 
The destiny of man. 
Chapel Hill, August, 1842. D. 8. 8. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART X. 
Period embraced from 1674, to 1697. 


On the 18th of October, 1674, Charles II. of 
England declared war against the Dey of Tripoli, 
and sent Sir John Narborough, with a squadron of 
sixteen sail, to chastise this barbarian for his pira- 
cies on British shipping. 

The English admiral frequently made his ren- 
dezvous at Malta, during the eighteen months this 
war continued; and the Knights, with a true Chris- 
tian spirit, forgetting all the injuries and cruelties 
which had been cast on the Order, at the time of 
the Reformation, by Henry VIII., magnanimously 
opened their ports for his ships, and their arsenals 
for his service. Leonge, who was serving as chap- 
lain on board the frigate “ Assistance,” has given 
so interesting a description of the attentions shown 
by the monks on these occasions—of the appear- 
ance of Malta, and customs of the people, that we 
cannot pass it over unnoticed. This quaint and 
eccentric author thus writes, under date of August 
Ist, 1675: 

“This morn, we com neare Malta; or as "twas 
formerly called Melitta, from the abundance of 
honey they have there, gathred by the bees, from 
the annice seeds, and flowers thereof, which groe 
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on this island abundantly. Before we com to the 
cyttv; a boat with the Malteesse flag in it, comes 
to us to know whence we cam. Wee told them 
from England; they asked us if we had a bill of 
health for prattick, viz entertaynment: our Capt 
told them he had no bill, but what was in his guns 
mouths. Wee cam on and anchored in the har- 
bour, between the old town, and the new, about 9 
of the clock ; but must wait the Governor’s leasure 
to com on shore; which was detarded because our 
Capt would not salute the cytty, except they would 
retaliate. At last cam the Consull with his attend- 
ants to our ship (but would not com on board till 
our Capt had been on shoare) to tell us we had 
leave to come on shoare, 6.8. or 10 at a time, 
and might have any thing that was there to be had, 
with a promise to accept our salute kindly. Where- 
upon, our Capt took a glass of sack, and drank a 
health to King Charles, and fyred 7 gunns: the 
cytty gave us 5 againe; which was more than they 
had done to all our men of warr that cam thither 
before. This being don, our Capt sent his lieu- 
tenant and som more of our gentlemen to salute 
the Grand Master, and to tell him that he would 
wait on him the next morning. August 2. Much 
longing to see the insyd of this famous place ; ac- 
companyd by two more gentlemen and my man, | 
went on shoare, and went quite round about the 
cytty, and viewed the fortifications which I cannot 
describe, the whole cytty being as it were on per- 
fect wek furnished with store of brasse guns (not 
on of yron) of a vast biggness, and length ; some 
of them being 23 feet large.* Here needs no 
centry, for there is no getting over the outermost 
wall, if leave were given. But besyd there are 
two wide, and deep trenches, or dry moates, cut 
out of the main rock, one within the other ; which 
are so deepe they cannot be fild up, and so wide 
that there is no passing over them. And were an 
army of men in the midst of the cytty, yet their 
worke were but in the beginning, for each house is 
acastle. Their storehouses for corne, and other 
provisions, are after the manner of wells, cut in 
the maine rock 20 fathom deepe, and more, and 
very spaciouse in the bottom, but narrow at the 
top, and covered with a massy stone, and closed 
up with tarras. And these they have in great 
numbers ; and in severall vacant places in the towne 
in which they have constantly corne, and all other 
provisions before hand for 3 hundred thousand men, 
for 3 yeares.t 

“The cytty is compassed almost cleane round 


* The Maltese have frequently complained of the remo- 
val of these guns to the Tower in London, saying, and with 
great truth, that as their island was not captured, but ceded 
to the British crown, they should not have been removed at 
all, or been paid for when taken away. 

+ This is a mistake. These walls still remain, and are 
now used for the same purpose; yet, were they all filled, 
there would not be a sufficient supply of corn for one-sixth 
the number of men, if for the term mentioned by this writer. 





with the sea, which makes severall safe harbours 
for hundreds of ships. The people are generally 
extreamely courteouse, but especially to the English. 
I cannot demonstrate all their excellencies, and in- 
genuitys. Let it suffice thus much to say of this 
place ; viz: Had a man no other bussiness to in- 
vite him, yet it were sufficiently worth a man’s 
cost and pains, to make a voyage out of England, 
on purpose to see this noble cytty of Malta, and 
their works and fortifications about it. Severall 
of their Knights and Cavaliers cam on board us, 6 
at on time, men of sufficient courage and friendly 
carriage ; with whom I had much discourse, I being 
the only entertainer, because I could speak Latine, 
for which I was highly esteemed, and much invited 
on shoare again. 

“ August 3. Here wee have excellent wine for 
3d a quart, mush mallons 1 penny each: cotton 
stockings for 9d a payre. Notwithstanding the 
vast strength of this place already, yet are they 
dayly adding new works, especially on the outside 
of their harbour: where they have made on greate 
fortification towards the sea of greate strength, and 
do intend to bring the wall (whereon are already 
built a greate height severall greate towers) quit 
about old Borego, which will be of vast strength. 
This morning a boate of ladys with their musick 
to our ships syd, and bottles of wine with them. 
They went several] times about our ship, and sang 
severall songs very sweetly; very rich in habitt, 
and very courteouse in behavior; but would not 
com on board though invited; but having taken 
their frisco, returned as they cam. After them, 
cam in a boat four fryars, and cam round about 
our ship, puld off their hats, and caps, saluted us 
with congyes, and departed. After them cam a 
boate of musitians, played severall lessons as they 
rowed gently round about us, and went their way.* 

“August 4. This morning our Capt was in- 
vited to dine with the Grand Master which hindred 
our departure. In the meane time we have severall 
of the Malteesse com to visit us; all extreamely 
courteouse. And now we are preparing to sayle 
for Tripoli. Deus vortat bene! !” 

After several desperate engagements, in all of 
which the Tripolines were routed, the Dey called 


*This custom bas come down to the present day. 
Whenever a strange sail is seen in the offing, some five or 
six musicians, the half of whom are generally blind, get 
into a boat, and proceeding to the mouth of the harbor, there 
await her approach, though it may be for hours under a 
summer’s sun, or a winter's rain. As soon as the vessel 
enters, whether it be a ship-of-war, or a merchantman, the 
boat of musicians is under her stern ; and the new-comers 
are amused with a variety of waltzes, quadrilles and marches, 
until they get to their anchorage, and preparations are made 
for their landing. When the leader thinks ’tis time the pay 
should be forthcoming, he rises, and remains, cap in hand, 
while his companions tune their instruments to play “ God 
save the King.” The money paid, they leave. The last 
one sees of them, are their fiddles, and the last one hears, 
are the strains of this national air. 
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on Sir John Narborough to make known his wishes, 
that hostilities might cease, and a negotiation be 
concluded. The terms being satisfactory to both 
parties, a treaty was made, which, in its own words, 
was to remain “‘ forever to be true, firm, and invio- 
lable, betweene our Soveraigne King Charles IT. 
of England, and the most illustrious Lords, the 
Bashaw, Dey, Divan, Governors of the cytty and 
Kingdom of Tripoli in Barbary ; and the dominions 
and subjects of either syde ; and that the subjects 
and ships, or other vessels and the people of both 
syds shall not henceforth doe to each other any 
harme, offence, or injury, either in word, or deede, 
but shall treat on another with all possible respect 
and friendship.” 

The English admiral, having rendered this ser- 
vice to his sovereign, left the coast of Barbary, 
and seattered his ships on different stations. No 
sooner, however, had he disappeared from off Tri- 
poli, than several corsairs returned, laden with 
plunder and slaves. These pirates, flushed by 
their recent success, heard with so much indigna- 
tion of the treaty which had been concluded, that 
they deposed the Dey, whose acts, though signed 
‘in the presence of Almighty God,” they declared 
were null; and putting on the throne a Christian 
renegado, commenced again their depredations on 
English commerce,—saying that it afforded them 
much too rich a harvest to be so easily surren- 
dered. Sir John Narborough hearing of this in- 
fraction, determined to prosecute the war with the 
utmost rigor, and sent a notice to his captains to 
meet him at Malta, and engage, capture, and de- 
stroy any Barbary corsairs which they might fall 
in with on their passage. It was in the execution 
of this order, that the “‘ Assistance” returned again 
to Valletta, and Leonge continued his diary, from 
which we take the following extract : 

“‘ Jan’y 11th 1676. This morning wee see the 
famous Island of Malta; coming under Goza, a 
small island adjoyning to Malta, we discover a 
sayle creeping close to the shore: we hayle her 
with a shot—she would not budge ; wee sent a 2d, 
and then a 3d, falling very near her ; then the lieu- 
tenant cam aboard us, and payd for the shot: it 
proved a pitifull Frenchman.” Captain Houlding, 
who commanded the ‘“ Assistance,” hearing the 
plague was raging on the island, brought his frigate 
to anchor only for a few hours, fearing to have 
communication with the shore, lest the disease 
should be introduced in his ship. Getting under 
way, he put to sea, on a cruise to the Westward, 
and did not return for many days.”* Leonge thus 
continues, under date of 22d of February: 

* So many fell victims to this grievous pestilence, that 
when its ravages were staid, neither seamen enough were 
left to man, nor officers to command, the galleys of the Or- 
der. Of three different crews who were put on board one 
vessel, not a person escaped; and to prevent any more 
deaths, this floating coffin was set on fire, and its hulk af- 


terwards scuttled, that not a vestige of her might remain, 
to bring to mind so melancholy an occurrence. 








“This day wee saw a greate deale of solemnity 
at the launching of a new bryggantine of 23 oares, 
built on te shoare neare the water ; where a greate 
multitude of people gathred together with severall 
of their Knights, and men of quality, and a crowd 
of fryars, and churchmen. They were at least 2 
houers in their benedictions, in the nature of hymns 
and anthems, and other ceremonys: their trumpets 
and other musick playing often. At last, 2 fryars 
and an attendant went into her, and kneeling downe 
prayd half an hour, and lavd their hands on every 
mast, and other places of the vessell, and sprinkled 
her all over with holy water. Then they cam out 
and hoysted a pendant, to signify shee was a man 
of warr; and then at once thrust her into the wa- 
ter: where shee no sooner was, but they fired 21 
chambers, and rowed to our admirall, and gave him 
a gunn, whoe gave them another. ‘Then she went 
into a cove,* where all their galleys lie, and was 
welcomed with abundance of gunns. And there 4 
more just ready to be launched, all for the coasts 
of Tripoli. 

“ August 23. At 5 this morning, our Admirall 
fyred a gunn, the signall for sayling ; we all towed 
out by 10 o’clock. Wee are now a gallant fleete ; 
13 sayle went out together, and 2 more follow us 
this evening. Never were there so many English 
frigotts together in that harbour before. Severall 
noyses of trumpets sowned as wee passe, and many 


* The beautiful range of “galley arches” which once 
stood in this cove, are now a mass of ruins. Had they 
fallen from age, or been levelled by the shot and shell of an 
invading foe, the islanders would have had no cause to 
complain. But it is far different. Within the last six 
months, orders were received from England to remove 
them, that from their ruins the government might build a 
‘dry-dock” for the repairs of their Mediterranean fleet. 

We chanced to be present when the laborers began to 
undermine the walls of these ancient arches, and could but 
mourn with the Maltese in their loss. In common with all 
travellers, we looked upon these beautiful buildings as being 
among the most interesting monuments to the memory of 
the Order, then on the island. Why therefore destroy 
them? 

We were also so unfortunate as to be passing in a boat, 
when a portion of these ruins fell. Seeing a crowd gather- 
ing near the spot where the workmen were employed, we 
feared an accident had occurred; and hastening to the 
shore, we found one poor fellow lying on the earth in the 
agonies of death, with a priest praying over bim, while 
another was giving the sacrament. Two others desperately 
wounded were taken on litters to the hospital, whether to 
die or be maimed for life we do not know. 

The prayers of the natives for the preservation of these 
“arches,” were unheard by their rulers. Their destruc- 
tion was decreed, and they are now in ruins. Ere long, 
an English line of battle ship may be taken in a dock, cut 
out of the same rock—on which two centuries ago, the 
Maltese galleys were built, repaired, or housed. If another 
site would have answered for a “ dry-dock” as well as the 
one selected, we think it should have been chosen, even if 
the convenience of the port-admiral had not been consulted. 
It is better to study a nation’s wishes, than one man’s 
ease, 
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peales of lowd cannons salute on another, causing 
a multitude of all sorts of people to stand on boath 
syds of the harbour, on the tops of them to see our 
gallant shoe. We are all for Tripoly, and resolved 
for mischiefe. And if those gallants of Malta, doe 
so much admyre us, certaynly wee shall much ter- 
rify the Turks.” 

By the fortunate intercession of the King and 
Queen of Tunis, who chanced to be at Tripoli on 
Sir John Narborough’s arrival, hostilities were 
prevented, and the Dey of that Regency was in- 
duced, not only to conform to the terms of the 
treaty, which had been ratified by his predecessor, 
but also to make other concessions, which were 
most honorable to England, and most advanta- 
geous for the extension of her commerce in this 
inland sea. King Charles, on the return of his 
fleet, sent a letter to the Grand-Master, thanking 
him for the kind and honorable manner in which 
he had received his admiral, and for the services 
rendered by the convent to his officers while en- 
gaged in this Tripoline war.* 

Early in March, 1680, Nicolas Cotoner, seized 
with a fatal disease, and informed by his confessor 
that he could not live, called his council around him, 
and asked as his last earthly request, that Don Or- 
lando Seralto, the Grand-Prior of Catalonia, might 
be chosen as his successor. Though many of the 
electors were disposed to gratify their prince in 
this his dying wish, yet the Italians, in a body, ob- 
jected, saying that for the long period of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years, no countryman of 
theirs had governed the Order, and though they 
had no personal objection to Seralto, they should 
name one of their own language to fill the vacancy, 
if the Almighty should afflict them by his remo- 
val. 

On the 29th of April, the Grand-Master breathed 
his last, in the seventy-third year of his age, and 
seventeenth of his reign. A splendid tomb, covered 
with a Latin inscription, now remains in the Arra- 
gonian chapel, near that of his brothers, to mark 
the site of his sepulture. 

After various ballotings, and a deal of intrigue, 
the Italians succeeded in obtaining their wish, and 
Carafa, with a bare plurality of votes, came to the 
vacant throne. 

We have now arrived at a period in the history 
of the Order, when it was fast declining in impor- 
tance, and when we find the Maltese not distin- 
guished for any daring acts of their own, but en- 
gaged as auxiliaries to other powers, and partaking 
of their successes, or suffering in their defeats, as 
the result of their united conflicts might prove. 
For this reason, we are compelled to pass rapidly 


* Amidst the portraits of crowned heads now ranged on 
the palace walls, we have seen that of the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth, one of England’s noble dames. It was sent 
by King Charles II. on this occasion, as a mark of his es- 


over the incidents, as they occurred for many suc- 
cessive years, merely mentioning them in chrono- 
logical order, as it does not come within our pro- 
vince, to enter at large into Turkish, Austrian, 
French and Italian history, when the Knights were 
mentioned as being present only in small force, 
and could therefore take but an insignificant part 
in the stirring and momentous events, which were 
passing in the countries around them. 

In 1684, Cara Mustapha, the Grand Vizier of 
the Ottoman Empire, entered Austria, with an 
army of 200,000 men, and “ several thousand Hun- 
garian Protestants,” who, irritated at the attempts 
of the Emperor to elude the fulfilment of his pro- 
mises in regard to their religion, had enrolled 
themselves under the Mahommedan standard, and 
sworn to assist in planting it on the walls of Vienna. 
Leopold, fearing for the safety of his Empire, fled 
into Poland, and so interested Sobrieski, the king 
and hero of that country, in his behalf, that he was 
induced to raise a large body of soldiers, and ad- 
vance at their head for the relief of the Austrian 
capital. Sobrieski, on his arrival at Tuln, finding 
he had been deceived by the Emperor, who had 
led him to suppose that the Duke of Lorraine was 
in that city with a large army, awaiting his ap- 
proach, when in truth he had but an insignificant 
force under his command, became so much in- 
censed, as to imply that he would withdraw from 
the compact and return again to Poland.* Had 
it not been for the strong intercession of Lor- 
raine, and the fortunate junction of some twenty 
thousand Suabians, Franconians, Saxons and Ba- 
varians, Sobrieski would have retired in disgust, 
and left Vienna to fall. 

Mustapha, hearing of the King’s approach with 
sixty thousand men, made a last and desperate at- 
tempt to carry the city by storm before his arrival. 
Though the inhabitants made a brave defence, yet 
their enemies had passed through their suburbs, 
and were gradually entering their town, when the 
Polish standards appeared “floating on the Calem- 
berg,” and the Ottoman general recalling his sol- 
diers to meet the Christians as they advanced, 
Vienna was saved. But for this occurrence, her 
destiny was sealed. ‘The Turks being defeated in 
a general engagement, Mustapha retired at night 
from the field of battle, and anxious to save the 
remnant of his army, by the rapidity of his flight, 
left his ‘“‘ camp, tent, baggage and provisions, with 
one hundred and eighty pieces of artillery,” to fall 
into the hands of his enemies, and check their pur- 
suit.t 

* Does the Emperor consider me as an adventurer ?” 
said the brave and choleric King. ‘I quitted my army to 
command his. It is not for myself, but for him that I fight.” 

+‘* Such was the magnitude of his spoils, that Sobrieski 


“wrote to his Queen, the Grand-Vizier has left me his 
“ heir, and I inherit millions of ducats. When I return, I 





teem, and a memento of his friendship. 








“ shall not be met with the reproach of the Tartar wives, you 
‘are not a man, because you are come back without booty.” 
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Vienna, had an important bearing on Maltese 
history. 

Pope Innocent XI., on hearing of Sobrieski’s 
success, addressed a note to all the Catholic pow- 
ers, requesting them to enter into a Christian 
league against the Sultan, and no longer be com- 
pelled to act on the defensive, but being from hence- 
forward the aggressors, to carry the war into his 
territories, and even to the walls of his capital. 
To this call, Carafa made a most cordial response. 
Hector de La Tour, having joined the Venetian 
and Roman squadrons, with six Maltese galleys, 
sailed with them to Barbary—the coasts of which 
they ravished—and afterwards to the Morea, where 
they landed and captured the fortresses of Pre- 
vesa, Santa Maura, Coron,* Old and New Nava- 
rino, Modon and Napoli. 

In 1687, the Maltese so much distinguished 
themselves at the reduction of Castel Novo, which 
gave to the Venetians the command of the Adriatic, 
that the Pope addressed a letter to the Grand- 
Master, in which he congratulated him on the gal- 
lantry of his subjects, and expressed a hope that 


This defeat of the Infidels in their attack on|the 14th of September, 1622—nearly seventy years 
This prince, when summoned by his bro- 
ther Knights to ascend a throne, which, during his 
long connection with the Order, he had seen eight 
times vacant, entered upon the trying duties of his 
high station with a spirit and energy seldom found 
in a man of middle age, and truly remarkable in 
one bending under the weight of four-score years 


Oibestine, the Maltese admiral, arriving on the 
day of the Grand-Master’s inauguration, added to 
the general joy of the inhabitants, by the news 
which he brought of his numerous victories, over 
the Infidels, while cruising with the confederate 
fleet. It was at this time that the first information 
was given of the capture of the fortress and town 
of Valonna, on the coast of Albania. 
Antonio Pegnatelli, a Neapolitan, afterwards 
known as Innocent XII., came to the papal throne 
in July, 1691, when vacant by the decease of Alex- 
ander VIII. This Roman Pontiff, during his resi- 
dence in Valletta as Inquisitor of Malta, became 
personally acquainted with the Grand-Master and 
his council ; and, not at all dazzled by his elevation 


of which he never recovered. 


those who had fallen were enjoying an immortality | to the highest dignity in the church, sent a letter 
in Heaven, which it was the duty of all who re-|to the Knights, in which he reminded them of his 
mained, as champions of the Cross, to strive to|former acquaintance, and of his determination 


throughout his reign, to prove himself a firm and 


In 1689, the allied commanders} sailed again | constant friend of their Order. This was not an 
for the Morea, and being encouraged by their|empty promise, as we soon shall have reason to 
great success on their previous cruises, were in- | record. 
duced rashly to attempt the reduction of Negro-| In the numerous engagements, both at sea and 
pont. After a long siege, and a hard-fought battle,! on shore, which we have recently mentioned, seve- 
the Christians met with a cruel and signal defeat.|ral thousand Maltese seamen and soldiers had 
Carafa, hearing of this repulse, which had cost the! perished, leaving their families at home in great 
Order thirty Knights and three hundred men, snf-| destitution. To relieve these wretched people, 
fered so much, that a fever ensued, from the effects! whose fathers and brothers had fallen in the ser- 
Dying on the 21st} viee of the convent, was one of the first subjects 
July, 1690, when in the seventy-sixth year of his| which claimed the Grand-Master’s attention; and 
age, and tenth of his reign, he was entombed in the| much to his honor is it told, that by a large sub- 
Italian chapel, and a modest epitaph of his own/ scription from his own income, and with liberal 
writing (which he left for the purpose) was engra-| grants from the treasury, he placed his poor sub- 
ven on the marble which covered his remains. 

Adrian de Vignacourt, a Frenchman of a noble! poor widows and orphans often assembled around 
family, was unanimously called to fill the vacancy |the palace, to greet their benefactor, on his ap- 
occasioned by Carafa’s decease. He was ninety | pearance in public, with their blessings and prayers; 
years old at the time of his election, and, singular | incidents, “‘ far more honorable to his memory,” 
as it may appear, a promising officer in the reign|and pleasing to us in their narration, than any 
of his uncle Alof de Vignacourt, which terminated on|thing we might say to commemorate the fall of a 


jects in a state of comparative ease. Crowds of 


Turkish town, or the capture of an Infidel galley: 











* De La Tour fell while leading this attack on Coron, 
and was succeeded by General Oibestine, a brave and effi- 
cient officer. 

+ On the decease of Guastiani, the Doge of Venice, early 
in 1688, Morisini, (whom the reader will recollect so much 
distinguished himself at Candia,) and who for a long time 
commanded the Venetian squadron in this papal league, 
was recalled by his countrymen to take the vacant throne. 
It was after his departure for Venice, and contrary to his 
advice when leaving, that this attempt on Negropont was 
made—the result of which waz so unfavorable to the Chris- 





tian fleet. 


by which deeds, the reigns of so many of his pre- 
decessors are now only remembered. 

At midnight, on the 10th of January, 1693, the 
Maltese were aroused from their beds by the shock 
of an earthquake, which overthrew several of their 
dwellings, and rent many of their fortifications asun- 
Fortunately, but few of the townspeople pe- 
rished under the ruins of their habitations. 
the first shock, they fled to the country; and for 


On 


the three days the “ oscillations” continued, the 
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Knights and their subjects remained in the open 
fields exposed to continual hail storms, and to the 
torrents of rain which were at all hours falling upon 
them. Even at this day, when an earthquake is 
felt, a general consternation pervades the minds of 
the whole population, caused by a tradition of 
olden time, which says the period will come, when 
by one of these convulsions of nature, their island 
will sink into the depths of the sea; and where its 
palaces now stand, the Mediterranean will roll to 
allow a passage for ships.* The damage caused 
by this earthquake at Malta, was trifling indeed, 
when compared with the destruction which it oc- 
casioned in different parts of Sicily. It was at 
this time the town of Augusta was wholly destroyed ; 
and no sooner was this circumstance made known 
to De Vignacourt, than he sent two galleys, laden 
with provisions, tents and medicines, for the relief 
of those wretched beings, who were wandering in 
despair on the hills which overlooked the scene of 
their general ruin.t This charitable deed per- 
formed, the Grand-Master employed himself in re- 
pairing his fortifications which had been injured, in 
rebuilding the houses which had fallen, and in or- 
dering “ fasts, processions and prayers,” for the 
happy deliverance of his subjects from the fate 
which had befallen their Sicilian neighbors. 

In the summer of this year, the Grand-Prior of 
Messina left Malta in command of four well-equip- 
ped galleys for a six months’ cruise in the Levant. 

Proceeding off Candia without falling in with a 
single ship of any nation, he joined the Venetian 
and Roman admirals, whom he found blockading 
Conea, the capital of the island. 

We do not know with what fortune the Roman 


* Where traditions are so common as at Malta, one is 
disposed to give them but little credence. Still it should 
be remembered that within the last ten years, an island has 
appeared off its shores, and was taken possession of by the 
English admiral then in command of this station. But its 
foundation has since given way, and over the spot where 
it was, Sicilian boats now pass and repass in safety. Have 
not the Maltese reason to be alarmed? And may not this 
tradition, which they so much dread, at some day or other 
be verified? 

+ Boisgelin says, six galleys were sent to Sicily on 
this occasion. We think this statement incorrect. 

tWe are at a loss to discover what inducements these 
commanders could have had, to make this attack on a city 
which they could not hope to capture, and in which only 
twenty-three years before, their troops had met with such 
a signal defeat. With so small a force under their com- 
mand, and no reinforcements expected, even if a breach had 
been made in the walls, there were no soldiers with whom 
to make an assault, and carry the city by storm. At this 
period also, neither the Roman Pontiff, nor the Venetian 
Republic, was at war with the Ottoman Emperor; and what 
therefore was this attack on the capital of Candia, but an 
unjustifiable breach of the treaties then existing between 
these different powers? And to this impolitic measure may 
be ascribed many of those cruelties, which the Christian in- 
habitants of the island were doomed to suffer, for so many 
years, after its occurrence, at the hands of their Ottoman 
masters, 


and Venetian admirals returned to their harems— 
but late in December the Maltese squadron entered 
the harbor of Valletta, without a single prize in 
company, or having seen a sail under the Turkish 
flag, since its separation from the confederate fleet. 
Several valuable priories becoming vacant at 
Malta by the decease of their commanders, Pope 
Innocent refused to take the revenues attached to 
them, and left the Grand-Master at liberty to se- 
lect those monks to fill the vacancies who were 
next on his list for promotion. This disinterested 
conduct is deserving of the highest praise, and 
leads us to suppose that Contarini, a contemporary 
writer, was not flattering this Roman Pontiff, when 
he described his character and conduct as follows: 
“The Pope,” he says, ‘has nothing before his 
“‘ eyes but God, the poor, and the reform of abuses. 
“He lives in the greatest retirement, devoting 
‘““every hour, without regard to his health, in the 
duties of his office. His moral character is with- 
‘out stain ;—he is conscientious—does not favor 
“his relations—is full of love for the poor—and is 
“endowed with alJl those qualities which could be 
“wished for in the head of the church. If he 
* could always act for himself, he would be one of 
“the greatest popes.” 
But it was not only by leaving De Vignacourt 
free to govern his convent, that Pignatelli evinced 
his friendship for this institution, and the interest 
which he felt in its prosperity. By his interces- 
sion alone, Louis XIV. and the Duke of Savoy 
were induced to restore the revenues of the Order, 
which they had seized upon under the plea of ne- 
cessity, saying, in excuse for their conduct, that 
they were in want of money to feed and clothe 
their soldiers, and without the sums produced from 
these priories and commanderies, they should be 
unable to carry on the war in which they were 
then engaged. Pressing as the Pope acknowledged 
their wants to be, still he told the King and Duke 
they should be just in their actions, and advised 
them rather to leave the field to their enemies, 
than to rob a Christian Order of its lawful posses- 
sions. This argument had its weight, and the 
Grand-Master was allowed to draw his incomes 
from these countries, as he had done before. 
Innocent, ever ready to assist De Vignacourt in 
his troubles, at this time, “ partly by his address, 
and partly by his authority,” brought to an amica- 
ble conclusion, these difficulties which had so long 
existed between the Knights of St. John and the 
Republic of Genoa. This was no sooner done, 
than several Genoese nobles took the habit of the 
Hospitallers, and by their family connections, and 
private fortunes, greatly increased the power and 
wealth of the convent. 
Francis Legismund, Count of Thum, a brave 
and gallant officer, who succeeded the Grand-Prior 





of Messina in command of the Maltese galleys, as- 
sisted the Romans and Venetians in the reduction 
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of Scio ;* and on his homeward voyage, captured a 
large Tripoline frigate, having on board three hun- 
dred Mahommedan seamen, and seventy-seven 
Christian slaves. These last, when liberated from 
their chains, he employed in navigating his prize 
to Malta. ‘ 

De Vignacourt did not live to hear of his admi- 
ral’s success. Worn out with bodily infirmities, 
he breathed his last on the “4th of February, 
1697,” in the seventh year of his reign, “ and ninety- 
seventh of his age.” His venerable corse was en- 
tombed in the Chapel of the French Language, in 
St. John’s church; and over it, a monument still 
remains to his memory. 


* The Venetians, desirous of retaining Scio under their 
rule, left a governor and garrison to defend it. But the 
Sultan, enraged by his loss of an island, which was, of all 
others in the Grecian Archipelago, the most productive in 
its soil, the most picturesque in its appearance, and the 
most important in its revenue, sent Mustapha Pasha, to 
drive the Christians out of its fortresses, and bring it again 
under the jurisdiction of his crown. The Turks were vic- 
torious, when most of the Venetians were slain; and the 
few who survived, made an honorable capitulation, and re- 
turned in their galleys to Venice. Scio has from that day 
to the present, if we except a brief period during the Greek 
revolution, been a dependency of the Ottoman Empire. 
McFarlane thus feelingly describes the appearance of its 
capital on his visit in 1828, lt was written shortly after its 
reduction by the Capudan Pasha, who was sent by the Sul- 
tan to quell the rebellion—and who by fire, the sword and 
slaughter, so readily and effectually performed his diaboli- 
cal task : ; 

“We walked,” says this writer, “ through long streets 
“that contained nothing but ragged skeletons of houses and 
“heaps of fallen masonry ; grass, weeds, and nettles, were 
“ growing in the crevices of the marble halls, in the ruined 
‘churches, in the but lately busy streets; and, to give an 
‘‘idea of the utter desolation, we started a covey of par- 
“tridges in the Strada dei Primati, or principal street.” 

We visited Scio in the spring of 1833, and wherever we 
went, found only desolation and ruin in its towns, and 


poverty and despair depicted in the appearance of its mise- 
rable population. 





REALITY OF THE MIND’S CREATIONS. 


BY ROBERT HOWE GOULD. 


Addressed to a contemner of the “‘ cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces” of the world of imagination. 


Is nought then “ real” but the firm-set earth ;— 
The rocks and hills immovable and fixed ? 
Can mind to no realities give birth, 
Unless with things corporeal grossly mixed ? 


What is the charm of Music’s witching tone ? 
Unreal sound, in half unreal air! 

What is the storm-cloud’s matchless rainbow-zone ? 
A thing unreal ;—yet how sweetly fair! 

The Rainbow,—child of vapor and of light, 
Two things intangible :—yet not the less 

Its splendors press on our enraptured sight 
All that we know or dream of loveliness. 

Fair, as the wreath, which Beauty’s brow entwines, 
— Woven of flowers that spring beneath your eye,— 





This unsubstantial, heauteous vision shines, 
In form unreal ’mid ethereal sky. 

Thus unsubstantial, yet withal eterne ;— 
Enduring, as the word of Him who gave 

Its radiant hues upon the cloud to burn, 
Lighting, for Faith, the world beyond the grave. 


And is there not an Iris of the soul,— 
Which morning’s hope, or Memory’s evening rays, 
Upon the clouds of Life can bright unroll 
To cheer Imagination’s earnest gaze ? 
And must it prove unreal and untrue, 
Because from MINp it catches all its grace 7— 
’Tis MIND alone sustains the worlds we view 
Suspended baseless in unbounded space ! 
And not presumptuous, thus the mind to call 
A power sustaining all the eye beholds ;— 
That Mind Eternal, which created all, 
By mental power the mighty whole upholds. 
And as all light is borrowed from the Sun, 
And all is glorious, pure, and dazzling fair, 
All Mind is kindled from the wondrous One, 
And in its wondrous nature claims a share. 


Since Mind ourselves created and our Earth, 
We bow before Imagination’s shrine, 
And own a being of celestial birth ; 
Its bright creations,—like itself,—Divine. 
Genius embodies in undying tones 
These bright creations of celestial power :— 
No light more REAL than such beauty owns, 
Shines in the bow or blushes in the flower! 





THE FRENCH DRAMATISTS. 
CORNEILLE. 


Jamais nous ne godtous de parfaite alégresse ; 

Nos plus heureux succés sout mélés de tristesse. 
Toujours quelques soucis, en ces événemens, 
Troublent la pureté de nos contentemens.—Corneille. 


There is no style of literature more completely 
indicative of national taste and character, than the 
dramatic, and the assertion of Lord Bacon with 
regard to the proverbs of a country, is still more 
applicable to their theatrical compositions ; that 
they evince at once, the genius, wit, and spirit of 
a nation. They are the living and moving por- 
traits of the mental tendencies of the age in which 
they spring; the history of a people’s mind, made 
poetry. In all other methods of composing, the 
writer obeys more exclusively the bent and impulse 
of his individual genius, especially in his earliest 
efforts. He composes at first, without forethought, 
from the ‘ strong necessity’ of writing, and because 
his heart and intellect are full to overflowing with 
bewildering, perplexing dreams, and visions which 
find no relief, but in expression. A little later, 
and the yearning for sympathy is aroused, and the 
exciting desire for praise dawns on the poet’s life. 
It is not enough for him then, to feel his power, to 
know his strength, his innate conviction ceases to 
satisfy ; he must have that power acknowledged, 
that strength bowed down to, and he pines with the 
first wild, irrepressible enthusiasm of newly awa- 
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kened ambition, for the applause, the wonder, the 
visible and rapturous admiration of the crowd. 
As this wish, at first indistinct and visionary, 
becomes decided and confirmed, the author writes 
more carefully. He still looks into his own heart 
for inspiration, but he looks with altered, and more 
timid gaze; for, the love of approval has taught 
him to dread censure. ‘The fever-thirst for appro- 
bation deepens to a prevailing passion ; the merely 
intuitive perception, and involuntary exercise of 
his gifts, are elevated into a settled knowledge of 
the responsibility they confer, and a conscientious 
avowal and employment of the master-spirit within. 
The selfish aspiration for persona] distinction is 
merged in the nobler solicitude, to benefit, though 
he scarcely knows how, his fellow men. A change 
has come over his views and aims. His ruling 
desire is no longer a vague aspiring for sympathy ; 
he does not seek to meet personal appreciation, but 
to enforce extended conviction; he ceases to con- 
sult exclusively his individual promptings, and with 
his rapidly growing hope of the world’s praise, 
comes also greater respect, in seeming at least, 
for the criticizing jury whose verdict he awaits. 
He considers, with politic foresight, their tastes and 
prejudices, and without relinquishing independence, 
or sacrificing originality, he endeavors to mould his 
works to suit the general character of the tribunal, 
before which his recorded genius is to stand. 
Henceforth, his compositions, though original in 
matter, are nevertheless influenced and colored 
by popular opinion, and therefore display at the 
same time, the peculiar intellectual attributes of 
the writer, and the prevailing characteristics of the 
judges whose favorable sentence he strives to ob- 
tain. In dramatic literature, this double nature is 
most visibly evinced ; for, the drama is necessarily 
an appeal to the mass of men, to be decided on by 
the feelings and sympathies of the many, not the 
criticism or judgment of the few. To be suc- 
cessful in his labors, the poet must turn from his 
own dream-world, to the less glowing and restless 
one, of active life; he must draw from familiar ob- 
jects and universal associations, the hidden spirit 
of poetry; he must write for men.as they are, be- 
fore their final decision will make him what he 
would be. He may lay his scenes in other lands ; 
he may portray and recall the actors of other times, 
but he must blend with the heroes of the shadowy 
past, something of the true and living present ; else, 
would the very oracles of old be uttered to care- 
less listeners. And at last, it is no such difficult 
thing, though somewhat a rare one in these days, 
for an author who can write well at all, to compose 
intelligibly to the comprehension of the throng; 
for human thought, with all its apparent variety 
and fickleness, moves and acts in a circle, and the 
heart is ever consistent in its inconsistencies. 


man must be a second rate genius, at least as res- 
pects all utilitarian and instructive results, when 

his views and theories are so far beyond his times, 

as to contain nothing practically to affect his fellow 

pilgrims. It is, however, a pleasant belief to a 

writer, the conviction that he is not appreciated, 

because he has wandered too far onward, for unin- 

spired eyes to follow his movements, and slightly 

founded as such a comfort frequently may be, it is 

one whose private consolation gives it something 

of a claim to public leniency. But it is difficult to 

conceive, there ever can be an era suited to many 

of the minds now abroad in the wide realm of lite- 

rature ; and it requires more brilliancy of imagina- 

tion than distinguishes the generality of readers, 

to fancy an age when Carlylism will be the pre- 

vailing diction, and Transcendentalism, no longer 
mystifying indisputable truths, by viewing them as 

through a glass darkly, shall be to common people, 

a common faith. Certain it is, that the intellects 

whose splendor has lived on, changeless, amid all 
changes, were those, in character, a portion of their 
own times, the lofty representatives of their gene- 
ration, and however superior in themselves, still 
imbued in some degree with the universal spirit of 
the mass around them. Genius, in its separate, 
mysterious existence, is ever ‘ apart and lonely ;’ but 
in its effect on others, it is universal, for it works 
by appealing to those emotions and illusions, which 
act upon every thoughtful and feeling being. 

The dramatic writings of the French, scarcely 
deserve that name, till the presiding genius of Cor- 
neille, and shortly afterwards, that of Racine, gave 
form and regularity to this branch of literature. 
Under their guiding and superintending influence, 
it arose to maturity, and to that perfection which 
its originally artificial character is capable of ac- 
quiring. It is eloquent with the tone of the so- 
ciety in whose midst its progress commenced, and 
full of the impressions spreading far and wide 
around its votaries. The reverence for religion, 
as yet untainted by the skeptical philosophy of the 
succeeding generation, the profound and respectful 
devotion to all that time had handed down, and hal- 
lowed, and that regard for outward propriety almost 
forgotten in later productions, give to the dramas 
of that period, with some few exceptions, a style 
of dignified and simple purity, which has only too 
soon passed away. 

Corneille was the founder and perfector of a new 
school, based on higher and nobler principles, than 
any which had preceeded it: the drama assumed 
under his control, a finished and original style, and 
he laid down certain regulations for its govern- 
ment, which are still adhered to, by his dramatic 
successors in popular favor. ‘The traits of his own 
intellect, bold, imaginative and manly, were calcu- 
lated to trace a decisive and permanent impression 





It has been remarked, that a great mind is one 


on all which yielded to their influence, and he could 


in advance of the era in which it appears; but a not fail to produce improvement in the literature of 
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his country, when with all his strong intellectual 
capabilities, was blended an intense love for the 
art, whose cause he strove to advance. His heart 
was with his labors, and its untiring zeal brought 
success to his efforts. He worshipped the majes- 
tic in all its forms; his taste tended to whatever 
was lofty in virtue, and glorious in history. His 
heroes were the mighty ones of the earth, illus- 
trious in themselves, and rendered yet more so, by 
the gorgeous drapery his genius spread around their 
deeds. 

Perhaps no author ever wrought so complete and 
sudden a change in the literary state of his coun- 
trymen, as that produced by the brilliancy, and the 
energetic mind of Corneille. Yet was his onward 
pathway not unmolested ; the pilgrim-staff he car- 
ried, was often heavy, and hard to bear. He en- 
countered difficulties and obstacles, to surmount 
which might well have arrested a spirit less deter- 
mined; he had to combat with firmly established 
prejudices, with personal enemies, and with the 
long train of enviers and detractors, which reform- 
ing and arbitrary genius is ever destined to meet 
in its upward and thorn-strewn career. He was 
greeted with the derisive mockery of inferior but 
rival writers : he met the harsh disapproval of the 
academy whose fiat had hitherto been unquestioned 
literary law, and he also incurred the unsparing 
criticism and censure of the Cardinal de Richelieu. 

A feebler intellect, or a more irresolute will, 
would have shrunk dismayed, or fallen powerless, 
before impediments so manifold and startling; but 
Corneille did neither. He felt his might, and he 
proudly toiled and struggled and resisted, until 
others felt it too, and acknowledged its strength. 
He reared an altar to higher divinities, than those 
the crowd about him had long so blindly and igno- 
rantly deified. He stood in the temple, the priest 
of a new faith, the expounder of a better creed ; 
he called from their undisturbed slumbers of ages, 
the classic influences of the olden time,—and he 
guided, with the far-seeing wisdom of a prophet, 
and the self-confidence of ‘one inspired,’ the fal- 
tering footsteps of returning beauty. He had his 
reward. Gradually the scales of delusion fell from 
the critics’ eyes ; those who had listened to cen- 
sure, spoke to praise: and the enthusiastic voice 
of a people hailed his triumph, and confessed his 
victory. 

It has been advanced as an objection to the wri- 
tings of Corneille, that he introduces too con- 
stantly as the ruling and prominent characteristic 
of his dramas, the passion of love, that he makes 
every other emotion subservient to the spell of this, 
and frequently injures the unity and plot of his 
plays, by this prevailing trait. To consider his 
works as mere specimens of art, this is undoubtedly 
true, and must be deemed a defect; but when we 
remember that he wrote for a nation prone to ex- 
aggerated feeling, and particularly susceptible to 
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the charms of sentiment ; to a people, whose emo- 

tions are easily awakened, and whose sympathies 
in favor of the beautiful passion, are almost a por- 
tion of their religion, and respond with earnest en- 
‘thusiasm to the awakening touch of a master hand, 
‘we acknowledge that he had studied well the minds 
of the many around him, and his final recompense 
‘showed how truly he had learned to read the human 
heart, and to frame his appeals to its decisions. 
| This tone in his compositions may probably be as- 
eribed to the lasting influence of early impressions, 
to the unconscious lingering of the one dream, 
which “dies never wholly.” Corneille, in his 
young years, had been disappointed in an affatre 
du ceur, and though the first vividness of his re- 
gret was soon subdued into calmness, we trace, in 
his after productions, the strength of his youthful 
convictions, and the remaining recollection of that 
earliest love which so long haunts the memory with 
visionary beauty, when the lovelier reality had 
passed away. 

Like most writers, and like al] poets, Corneille 
is unequal in his style, and several of his produc- 
tions would materially have injured a reputation 
less securely founded. There is no mediocrity in 
his compositions; he could not dwell amid the 
common places of le juste milieu, and whatever is 
not greatly excellent in his pages, is execrably bad. 
La Bruyére, in his miscellaneous writings, speaks 
thus of Corneille: “ Il est simple et timide, d’une 
lennuyense conversation. 11 prend un mot pour 
un autre, et il ne juge de la bonté de ses piéces, que 
par |’ argent qui lui en reviennent. I! ne sait pas les 
réciter, nilire son écriture. Laissez-le s’éléver par 
la composition. Il est roi, il est grand roi. II est 
politique. Il est philosophe. Il entreprend de 
faire parler des héros, de les faire agir. II peint les 
romains, ils sout plus grands, et plus romains dans 
ses vers, que dans leur histoire.” His gaucherie in 
society must have been remarkable, for we find it 
noticed and commented on, in all the published 
sketches of his life. He was fully conscious of 
his deficiency in polish, and his want of 





“ That grace and ease, 
Which mark security to please.” 

It has been said, that he could not, even in com- 
mon conversation, speak his own language cor- 
‘rectly ; and he used to observe in reply to the accu- 
sation, “ C’est vrai, mais je n’en suis pas moins 
pour cela, Pierre Corneille !” 

It is difficult, when an author has composed so 
much, and so successfully, to determine which of 
his works stands the vest representative of the 
whole. Perhaps the most deserving of admira- 
tion, among his dramas, is that of Le Cid, and 
probably few productions of the kind have encoun- 
tered and vanquished so much severe criticism and 
active persecution. Even the companions and 
personal friends of the writer, condemned the play 
on its first appearance; the Academy pronounced 
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it worse than indifferent; and Cardinal Richelieu 
acknowledged the plot and design were good, but | 
declared the style to be mediocre, and requiring | 
** quelques poignées de fleurs.”” The composition 
was submitted to several men of letters, high in 
station, the alleged fault amended. and the play 
once again placed before the Cardinal. But his 
Eminence was on this occasion more than com- 
monly fastidious, and avowed the defect had been 
altered, not remedied, and that the “ poignées de 
fleurs,” were now scattered with too lavish profu- 
sion. But the patience of the Dramatist, was by 
this time exhausted; he resolved to await public 
decision, and, notwithstanding the sentences of the 
best authorities, the people were independent enough 
to attend the performance of the drama, and to ap- 
plaud the poet. “Despreux alludes to the excite- 
ment called forth by vehement criticism on the one 
side, and ardent admiration on the other. 

“En vain contre le cid an Ministre se ligue 

Tout Paris pour chimére a les yeux de Rodrigue 

L’ Académie en corps a bean le censurer, 

Le public revolté s’obstine a l’admirer.” 

But a vague idea of Corneille’s personal cha- 
racter, is to be gathered from his literary records, 
for his common existence, was, from his intellec- 
tual hours, ‘‘ a thing apart.” A poet's pilgrimage 
is alwaystwo-fold. He leads a double life, one of 
the world and of men, the other of mind, ‘ essen- 
tially immortal.’ With some writers these vary- 
ing and separate experiences are somewhat blended, 
and the ideal mingles with reality. Though still 
distinct, the two yet harmonize, and the visionary 
brightens and adorns the actual, as the moonlight, 
though far above the earth, yet shines on it in 
beauty. But it was not thus with Corneille. His 
genius was exacting and exclusive, and had no 
share nor portion in active exertions or daily em- 
ployments. It even rendered him uafit for neces- 
sary, common-place duties, by destroying his inte- 
rest in their progress. He was liable to moods of 
melancholy depression, and the energy distinguish- 
ing bis merely intellectual labors, was wholly for- 
gotten in his intercourse with real, and less imagi- 
native cares. His feelings were ardent and sus- 
ceptible, but not generally enthusiastic ; his opi- 
nions lofty and fearless, and far too independent to 
be politic. His self-reliance, at times so unswer- 
ving, occasionally deserted him beneath the influ- 
ence of the merest trifles ; and sources of disquie- 
tude or anxiety, which in one frame of mind he 
would pass unnoticed, at other periods, would ren- 
der him wretched almost to desperation. He was 
completely destitute of idle vanity, and received 
gratefully, but proudly, the tribute of praise his 
countrymen united to proffer him. He possessed 
in an eminent degree the qualities to win fame, and 
to lose his daily bread, faculties “qui l’a rendu 
trés-propre a peindre la vertu romaine, et trés-peu 





Corneille’s reverence for religion was one of the 
most strongly marked traits in his nature, and the 
artificial life he led, appeared only to increase and 
confirm a faith, which to his mind, had no shadow 
of doubt. It is somewhat remarkable, that his 
almost child-like confidence and credulity should 
have continued unchanged amid a society so prone 
to skeptical philosophy and plausible sophistry. 
There is high moral beauty in this view of a lofty 
spirit mingling so constantly with opposing and cor- 
rupting influences, yet preserving holy and unsul- 
lied, the loveliness of its higher and better nature. 
It is one of the great disadvantages of the drama 
that it is liable to introduce a vein of skepticism, 
and to teach its votaries that common and unprofi- 
table wisdom, which begins and ends in doubt. It 
is nearly impossible for one continually accustomed 
to the deceiving pomp and circumstance of a thea- 
tre, habituated to spend day after day in pampering 
the public taste with illusions, and wearing away 
existence, to produce a false, yet perfect represen- 
tation of life—it is nearly impossible for such an one 
to retain, unsoiled by the systematic deception he 
studies as an art, the freshness of his holier and 
truer thoughts. His very success prompts him to 
question all things, and insensibly he acquires the 
painful and inevitable knowledge, how easily truth 
may be imitated, and how totally what seems, may 
be unlike what zs. He turns from the gorgeous 
trappings, the passionate delusions of the stage, 
and actual life wearies with its sameness, and palls 
with its calmer and less visible emotions. He has 
become familiar with enthusiastic demonstrations 
of feeling, and quiet grief appeals in vain to his 
sympathies ; he has looked on the wildness of fic- 
titious despair, till he has lost all faith in the voice- 
less sorrows of breaking hearts. He has heard 
holy things spoken of lightly, and religion irrever- 
ently named, till it requires a firmness of moral 
principle rarely met with among men, to resist the 
fatal power of such continually recurring and fas- 
cinating impressions. This spirit, Corneille seems 
to have possessed in an eminent degree, and amid 
all the pride of confessed and commanding intel- 
lect, he retained, ‘ unspotted from the world,’ his 
humility and purity of heart. He isa lofty exam- 
ple of that natural piety, which one of his most 
brilliantly gifted countrywomen has asserted to be 
the inseperable attendant of true genius, however 
rarely it may be evinced in the usual display of 
talent. ‘ L’hommage de la poésie est religieux, 
et les ailes de la pensée servent 4 se rapprocher de 
ciel.” 

“*T know but too beautiful things in the universe,” 
said a German philosopher, “the starry heavens 
over our heads, and the sentiment of right in our 
hearts ;”” may not the poet’s mission blend the two, 
and his genius be the mysterious and musical min- 
gling of the heart with heaven? 
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THE FATE OF A RAIN. DROP. 


Its home was the breast of a beautiful cloud, 
That brilliantly curtained the sky, 

And caught from the sun the rich color that glowed, 
In the light of his glorious eye. 


The rain-drop was gazing on all that was spread 
Beneath, like a magical scene ; 

Till it pined to repose on a canopied bed, 
Of lovely and delicate green. 


A zephyr came roving in idleness by, 
And down on its gossamer wing, 

The tremulous rain-drop sprang, eager to try 
A flight on so viewless a thing. 


The zephyr careered through the mid-summer air. 
And just at the eventide close, 

Laid gently the delicate burden it bare, 
In the innermost cell of a rose. 


The wanderer gazed in a transport of bliss, 
At the crimson-wrought tapestries hung 

So gorgeously round it ;—and fragrance like this 
O’er its bosom had never been flung. 


’T was the joy of a moment. A beautiful girl 
While straying through garden and bower, 

Paused lightly to show her companion the pearl, 
That lay on the breast of the flower. 


“Tis a chalice containing an exquisite draught, 
Which Emily only shall sip,” 

He said as he gathered the rose-bud—she quaffed, 
And the pearl was dissolved on her lip! 
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Returning to the United States after two years’ 
service in the West Indies, the vessel was laid up 
for repairs—the men were discharged, and the offi- 
cers detached. 

Homeless, and, beyond the sphere of my pro- 
fession, nearly friendless, I soon tired of the shore, 
and my heart yearned for the sea, its associations, 
and its sympathies. Long before the expiration of 
my leave of absence, I was an applicant for ser- 
vice, and my application met with immediate suc- 
cess. 

I was detailed for the Hornet,—the symmetrical 
the beautiful Hornet! endeared by the achieve- 
ment of two glorious victories. 

We fitted out at Norfolk, and before we were 
ready for sea, one of our oldest Midshipmen,* who 
was, in fact, a man of mature years, was taken se- 
riously ill. At length, his life was despaired of ; 
but he lingered long, a perfect maniac. He had | 
no friends; his dissipated habits and his rude 


* Reference is here made to date of warrant. 
unquestionably the most advanced in years. 


manners having long ectranged hie messmates. 
His paroxysms were so frequent and so violent, 
that he required unceasing and vigilant superin- 
tendance. We had no hospital whither to send 
him, and the persons usually emploved as nurses 
in the town, absolutely refused to take charge of 
him. He was therefore solely dependant on the 
humanity of others. 

Hearing, one afternoon, how much he was una- 
voidably neglected, and how he had, the night be- 
fore, seriously injured himself, J volunteered to sit 
up with him that night. I knew not the hazard I 
encountered, and those who were better informed 
were too interested to enlighten me. 

About 8 P. M., I entered his room and found 
him sitting on the side of his bed, furiously biting 
his nails, which, as well as his mouth, were stained 
with blood. His beard was long and clotted, and 
his hair matted and dangling over his red and 
swollen eyes. An old negro woman was in vain 
endeavoring to persuade him to partake of food 
which she held before him. When he saw me, he 
became outrageous; and, gnashing his teeth, strove 
to rise from the bed, while the woman resisted him. 
A severe fit followed, after which he was compara- 
tively calm. 

Inquiring of the woman how long he had been 
without food, she told me nearly two days, and 
that he refused to eat, because he thought that 
every thing was poisoned. At the last word he 
became again excited, and said that they were all 
trying to poison him. I had heard, that when prac- 
ticable, it was better to humor than oppose the fan- 
cies of a maniac. ‘ You are right,” I said to him; 
“the cook did try to poison you, but the doctor found 
her out and sent her to jail, and this food | know 
to be good.” 

“You don’t say so!” he exclaimed. 
though? Can’t she get out?” 

I told him that she could never get out. 

“Give me! give me!” he cried, pointing to the 
food, which he clutched eagerly and devoured with 
voraciousness. After his meal, he slept for up- 
wards of an hour. When he awoke, the first thing 
which caught his eye, was a fly sleeping on the 
wall above him. 

“ See that fly!” he called out. ‘ Look at him, 
how he swells! He is as big as an elephant. O, 
my-God! my God! he will crush me!” and he 


“Is she 


’| struggled desperately, as if to free himself from an 


overwhelming pressure. 

Again he became quiet; and I supposed he was 
sleeping ; but after sometime he started up, and I 
sprung forward to hold him. Beckoning to me to 
keep quiet, with a mischievous glance, he pointed 
(to the old woman. She was fast asleep, nodding 
in her chair. Perceiving from his countenance 





j shat he had nothing malicious in view, I suffered 
He was | ‘him to proceed. 
proached her. 


Stealthily as a cat, he slowly ap- 
When he gained her side, he sud- 
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denly seized her by the hair and gave her head | 
three or four severe blows against the wall. He’! 
then threw himself upon the bed, and covering 
his head with the clothing, made his whole frame 
shake, while he chuckled at the exploit. Glad of 
a pretext, the old woman left the room in well- 
feigned anger. 

At irregular intervals, varying from half an hour 
to an hour and a half, his paroxysms returned,— 
sometimes assuming a frightful, and at others, a 
most ludicrous character. At one time, he fancied 
that his nose was dwindling away. “O my nose!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Stop my nose! Doctor, hold on 
my nose, will you? Hell of a doctor you are, can’t 
stop a man’s nose! What shall I do, when I want 
to sneeze ?” 

At another time, he jumped from his bed, and 
while his once herculean frame seemed to recover 
its full strength, he glared upon me with deadly 
ferocity. Declaring that J had a design upon his 
life, he swore, with a dreadful imprecation, that he 
would tear me limb from limb, and with my blood 
slake the thirst that was consuming him. Like a 
tiger beset in his lair, he crouched as he spoke; 
and foaming at the mouth, was about to spring upon 
me. In his infuriate condition, I should indeed 
have been but as a lamb in his hands. There was 
no avenue of escape, for the windows were se- 
cured, and I had myself locked the door, and placed 
the key on the mantel, which was behind him. J 
felt that if I flinched, I should be irretrievably lost. 
Advancing towards him, therefore, I fixed my eyes 
sternly upon him ; and, while my heart fairly throb- 
bed, I assumed a bold and threatening tone, and 
bade him return immediately to his bed, or I would 
beat him as long as I could stand over him. At 
first, he returned my glance with one so fierce, so 
inhuman in its vindictiveness, that it made me in- 
voluntarily shrink—but, with an effort, | succeeded 
in keeping my gaze rivetted upon him. 

His glances afterwards became more furtive, al- 
though no less ferocious—until, by degrees, he 
succumbed, and, cowering at my feet, entreated in 
the most abject manner, that I would not beat him. 

Such scenes occurred three or four times du- 
ring the night—each as perilous as the first; and 
nothing but pure shame prevented me from calling 
for succor, or from leaving as soon as the first pa- 
roxysm was over. The light of day was never 
more grateful to the benighted wanderer, than it 
was to me, closeted with a madman, in the midst 
of a populous neighborhood. The approach of day 
put an end to my watching, and before its close he 
was relieved from his sufferings. He died in con- 
vulsions. 

As soon as I returned to the ship, I threw my- 
self upon a locker, and slept long and soundly. I 
awoke some time after the dinner hour was past, 


ious to forward by that evening’s mail. 1 had 
scarce commenced, when one of my messmates 
sportively threw some water upon the paper. 
Begging him to stop, I began another, which was 
treated in the same manner ;—a third and a fourth, 
not withstanding entreaties of increased earnestness, 
shared the same fate. Provoked at the inconside- 
rate levity, I told my persecutor that the new vest 
he wore, was not so valuable in his eyes, as the 
necessity of writing was imperative on me; and, 
that if he repeated his provocation, | would soil 
his garment with the ink which was before me. 
He did repeat it, and true to my word, I threw the 
contents of my inkstand upon him. He now be- 
came enraged, and applied to me an opprobious 
and insulting epithet. Before 1 could close upon 
him, our messmates interfered, and we were stu- 
diously kept apart. 

A duel is a dreadful thing! Not in the risk of 
life, which, suspended by a single fibre of destiny, 
is, in ten thousand modes, liable to be hourly sev- 
ered. Not in the infraction of the laws of man, for 
man may interdict what morals do not condemn. 
But, in the rash presumption, the daring impiety 
with which a creature, at the best, frail and erring, 
crowns his sinful career with an act of defiance ; 
and polluted with the desire of shedding—perhaps 
reeking with the blood of a fellow-creature, rushes 
uncalled into the presence of its dread Creator. 

We are the creatures of circumstance : gross or 
refined, vicious or comparatively pure, according to 
the sphere in which we move, and the characters 
with whom we associate. The vestal, whose great- 
est sin is a gesture of impatience, or a sigh of dis- 
content, exposed to the same temptations, might 
have been as loathsome in her degradation as the 
inmate of the brothel. The convicted felon, who, 
with hardened heart, and bitter imprecations on his 
lip, is swung from the ignominious scaffold, may 
once have been a youth of promise—whose nightly 
prayer and morning aspiration breathed gratitude 
to his God, and whose every act was directed to 
the welfare of his fellow-men. 

We are the creatures of circumstance, because 
we are weak. We foolishly embrace error, rather 
than be ridiculed for singularity. 

I had sufficient virtue to abhor, but not firmness 
enough to reject, the mandates of the code of honor. 
Had I not been controlled, I should have defied all 
interference, and not left the presence of my ad- 
versary, until I had either thrashed him, or been 
severely thrashed myself. “ But as a military 
man,” (thus reads my journal at the age of 19,) 
“the appeal to arms is my only alternative.” I 
challenged Mr. H., and we were to meet the next 
day after the funeral. 

Contained within the scanty limits of a steerage 
locker, my effects were necessarily few. Real es- 





and hastened to write a letter, which, being on a 
matter of some importance, I was exceedingly anx- 


tate I had none to bequeath, and my personal pro- 
perty would scarce pay the expenses of interment. 
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A friend, who stood by me in this emergency, as 
he had done in all others, I appointed to liquidate 
the debts I owed—for which, fortunately, I had 
sufficient due from the Purser. In the event of 
death, for any deficiency in the funeral expenses, I 
trusted to the generosity of my country, even while 
1 was about to violate one of its most positive 
enactments. 

I did not sleep well that night; and yet, I can- 
not remember, nor does my journal present one 
expression, from which to infer that death, as death, 
had any terrors. It was not the parting, but the 
manner of it, from which my mind, deeply imbued 
with the precepts of a pious mother, involuntarily 
shrunk. 
my journal, that I would have cheerfully exchanged 
the chances of escape, for certain death in the 
cause of patriotism or humanity. 

It were useless to transcribe the conflicting sen- 
sations which are recorded on the leaves before 
me. With an abiding conviction of the probable 
consequences, my mind never, for an instant, fal- 
tered in its purpose. The feeling was nearer akin 


to remorse for errors past, than a hesitation be- 
In other words, “I knew 


tween good and evil. 
the right, and would the wrong pursue.” 


Towards morning I sunk into a heavy sleep, 


from which I awoke late and unrefreshed. My 


friend hurried me through breakfast, that I might 
practise a little with the pistol, to which I was un- 
accustomed, while my adversary was considered 
He had procured for me the 
pistol, with which Decatur, mortally wounded him- 


an excellent shot. 


self, had so nearly killed his antagonist. 


It looked so much like deliberately seeking ano- 
ther’s life, that I refused to practise until satisfied, 
that the odds being so much against me, no efforts 
of mine could materially diminish, much less change 
them, in the intervening time. I went into the ad- 
joining woods and tried three shots, either of which 
would have been fatal, had I been confronted by an 


opponent. 


Returning to the town, we met the funeral on its 
way, and joined the procession. At the burial ser- 
vice, by some accident, or, as it appeared to me at 
the time, by some fatality, 1 found myself standing 
at the foot of the grave, one hand holding my cloak, 
to conceal the pistol which was grasped by the 
To my distempered imagination, the des- 
tined tenant of the grave appeared to burst his 
The madman, now infuriate in his 
wrath, now distorted with grimaces, seemed, while 
he scowled or chattered, to regard me as a greater 


other. 


cerements. 
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overcome; but I made this compromise with con- 
science. I determined, that stand or fall, I would 
not aim at the life of my adversary. Frail change- 
lings that we are! What frivolous pretexts, what 
slight provocations, are sufficient to turn us from 
our purpose—particularly when that purpose, good 
in itself, is assailed by the passions ! 

The morning had been cool, but in the afternoon 
it became warm; and near the appointed hour, I 
stole out of town, with the pistol and a canister of 
powder, as studiously concealed beneath the op- 
pressive folds of my cloak, as if they had been felo- 
niously obtained. My friend was unavoidably de- 
layed, and I went alone fearful of being too late. 


I felt, and it is recorded on the pages of | He overtook me just before I reached the ground. 


The other party was there before us. The word 
and distance were arranged, and the ground mea- 
sured. My pistol was objected to by the opposite 
party, and one of a pair was substituted, cumbrous 
as a horseman’s, and so large in the bore, that it 
was necessary to wrap an ounce ball in buckskin 
to fit it. With the purpose I had formed, it was 
immaterial to me what weapon was placed in my 
hands ; but 1 was rather nettled, that, with the ad- 
vantage of superior skill on his side, my antago- 
nist should evince so little magnanimity ; still, when 
I took my stand, my resolution was unaltered, to 
receive his fire, and in a manner not to be sus- 
pected, throw away my own. 

While, with relaxed grasp, I held my weapon 
by my side, my mind was wandering far from the 
scene, and with a consciousness of how completely 
they were thrown away. I was listening, as in 
early boyhood, to the beautiful precepts of my 
mother, when the words “ Fire!” ‘* One!” startled 
me. Looking instantly up, I caught the eye of my 
antagonist. ‘Ihe expression was not to be mista- 
ken. With eager avidity to take my life, was 
mingled great anxiety for the preservation of his 
own. | could not resist the feeling which impelled 
me—but as his ball whizzed by my ear, and before 
the last word “three!” was uttered, | had fired 
with an aim as malignant as his own. 

As the report reverberated above and around us, 
I looked eagerly forward, expecting to see my ad- 
versary fall. Half encircled by a spiral wreath of 
smoke, to my mortification, (yes, to my present 
shame I record it)—to my mortification, he stood 
unscathed before me. Had I retained the pistol 
which I brought to the field, his death would have 
been inevitable. The aim was unerring, for it was 
vindictive, and the hand is ever faithful to the eye. 
The fault was in the weapon. As it was, both 


madman than himself. It seemed, indeed, as if| shots were ineffectual; and before we were pre- 


Providence, in merciful warning, permitted me to 
stand upon the brink of the sheer precipice, and to 
look far down the yawning gulf, into which I was 


about to precipitate another or myself. 
Pride, an undue regard to the opinions of others 


and the fear of ridicule, were too powerful to be 


pared for a second, my antagonist tendered such 
an apology, that the matter was adjusted. 

I have transcribed this, not for the incident it- 
self, which is uninteresting, but to give a faint idea 
,|of the tone of thought and feeling elicited by the 
occasion. I know not how others may feel at such 
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times, but I deem it due to candor to say, that even 
when I appeared most courageous, I would not 
have been there, if I could have helped it—if I had 
not dreaded more the finger of scorn and the sneer 
of ridicule, than the reproaches of my own con- 
science,—and regarded more the estimation of 
men, than the approbation of my Maker. It led, 
however, to one good result, which may be deve- 
loped hereafter. 

Susceptible to kindness, I was grateful for the 
slightest offices of friendship. The professions and 
attentions of the landlord, whose inn I frequented, 
made a deep impression on me; and my heart in its 
loneliness, treasured the remembrance of his kind 
expressions. ‘That impression was effaced, and the 
remembrance embittered, when, on my return from 
the ground, I went to settle my account. I found 
it already made out, that by prompt presentation 
its payment might be secured in the event of my 
fall. ‘That simple circumstance pained me more 
than I can express ; and while it taught me the hol- 
lowness of one species of profession, it rendered me 
for awhile suspicious of all. 

Within ten days we had dropped down to 
Hampton Roads, and awaited our orders for sea. 
The night before their expected arrival, I was left 
in charge of the deck by the officer of the watch. 
He had gone below ostensibly to write a letter, but 
perhaps for another purpose—for he had this pecu- 
liarity,—when he ceased to move, he sat down ; and 
when he sat down, he slept. 

In the same watch with me, was a young Mid- 
shipman of delicate figure and interesting features, 
who had just entered the service. In making some 
report to me, I noticed that his cap was drawn so 
much over his face, as nearly to conceal it. Sus- 
pecting that something was the matter, for he was 
any thing but disrespectful, | watched him closely. 
He retired to the taffrail, and leaning his head upon 
his hand, remained for a long time immovable. | 
approached and inquired if he were ill. As he 
raised his head to reply, I perceived that his eyes 
were filled with tears. 

After a short time, I learned the cause of his 
distress. His home was distant but one day’s jour- 
ney, where his father laid dangerously ill, and the 
Captain had refused him permission to visit him. 
Confiding in the sympathy I evinced, he further 
told me, that he had engaged a shore boat, in 
which, at a late hour of the night, he was deter- 
mined to make his escape, and abandon the service 
rather than not see his father. Persuaded that the 
Captain could not have understood the circumstan- 
ces, I entreated him to abandon his purpose, and 
offered my services to procure the leave he de- 
sired. He promised to wait until three in the 
morning. 

As it was yet early, I followed the example of 
my superior ; and, leaving the deck in the charge 
of the next senior Midshipman of the watch, I pro- 











ceeded to the room of one of the Lieutenants, in 
whose good nature and good sense, I had equal and 
perfect reliance. I related the circumstance to 
him—and as I expected, he became interested, and 
repaired without delay to the cabin. He returned 
successful ; and young Nelson took his leave of me 
that night, with a grateful pressure of the hand, and 
a fervent “ God bless you!” 

Can it be believed, that the affection of this 
youth, like the camomile plant, more fragrant from 
being trampled on, was repulsed by his estranged 
and tyrannical father? A second marriage—that 
bane of domestic peace—and its fruit, a second 
family of children—and its usual consequences, 
partiality on the one side, and injustice on the 
other—had driven Nelson from the shelter of his 
father’s roof; and at his early age, with a feeble 
constitution and education incomplete, had thrown 
him into the Navy for a livelihood. All this I 
learned after Nelson’s return, when, with down- 
cast and moistened eye, he gave me an account of 
his journey. 

A little before sunset the next day, Nelson was 
put ashore from the steamboat about three miles 
from his father’s residence. With a heavy heart, 
the poor boy trudged slowly along in order not to 
reach the plantation before nightfall. Concealing 
himself behind the corner of a fence, he waited 
until he saw the ploughman retire from the field, 
and heard the last tinkle of the bell, as the kine 
gathered to the nightly fold. Skirting the edge of 
the field, he then made for the negro quarter, and 
unobserved entered the hut of old Charlotte, the 
nurse and the favorite servant of his mother. 

*O, Master Harry!” she exclaimed, “ thank 
gracious for the sight of you!” but added in a sad- 
der tone as she proceeded to close the door, “ Your 
poor father is mighty bad, but he don’t know it— 
and he’s so cross !” 

* T must see him to-night, Goody, for to-morrow 
morning I am obliged to return.” 

“ Tt can’t be, Master Harry!” and she proceeded 
to tell him how fretted his father had become by a 
long and wasting sickness. She told him too, that 
his step-mother possessed unlimited control, and 
debarred from the presence of her husband, all but 
her immediate dependants and herself. 

Although with all the old domestics, the nurse 
was excluded from the Great House, (as the family 
residence was termed,) at the earnest solicitation 
of Nelson, she promised to contrive an interview 
between his sister and himself. Tearing a slip 
containing the words “ My only brother” from his 
sister’s last letter, Nelson sent it to her inserted in 
a time-worn pocket-comb, which he knew that she 
would immediately recognize, should the nurse not 
have an opportunity of speaking to her. He then 
concealed himself in the loft, while the old woman 
hobbled forth on her errand. 

In a short time he heard the pattering of foot- 
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steps along the path, and immediately after, the | 
door was pushed open and himself anxiously called. | 
The next moment, he clasped his panting sister to 
his breast ; and locked in each other’s arms, those | 
forlorn children wept, as each clung to the other, | 
with frantic joy. 

Seated side by side on a low bench, Nelson lis- 
tened with suppressed emotion, while his sister 
told of the petty vexations and the ignominious 
trials to which she was subjected. Sometimes, as 
she related some overbearing act of her step- 
mother’s unfeeling son, forgetful of the delicate 
hand which he held within his own, he grasped it 
until she nearly screamed, while he vowed ven- 
geance on her persecutor. 

His sister told him too, how much their father 
wus neglected in his illness; how he was left en- 
tirely to the care of servants who were the crea- 
tures of their step-mother; and how she nightly 
stole to his chamber, and watched him while he 
slept, or tended him in his delirium, when the fever 
was at its height, until frightened away by ap- 
proaching footsteps. She promised to admit her 
brother into the house when all was still, and if 
possible, take him to the sick chamber. After a 
short interview they parted, the girl sadly appre- 
hensive that her absence had been noticed. 

A little after midnight Nelson approached the 
rear of the house, under cover of the outbuildings; 
and gaining the back porch, stood before the door, 
beside which his mother during life was wont to 
sit, while his sister and himself gambolled before 
her. While he stood here, anxious for the present, 
and not unmindful of the past, he was alarmed by 
the deep bay of the old house dog. The house 
was built on piles, and beneath it the dog had been 
sleeping. As he came forth, his first loud bark 
exchanged for a fierce growl, Nelson’s heart sunk 
within him, for detection appeared inevitable. But 
one hope remained. He turned to the dog, and 
in a low tone called him by name. Hector was no 
ingrate : at the sound of the once familiar voice, he 
leaped upon his young master, and nearly over- 
whelmed him with caresses. Here was another 
cause for apprehension. ‘The dog, in his joy, 
whined so loudly, and floundered about so heavily, 
that there was great danger of the family being 
aroused. ‘The apprehension was realized; and 
through the sash over the door, Nelson saw that a 
light was approaching. He had barely time to 
spring over the rail, and conceal himself under the 
corner of the porch, when the door was unbarred, 
and the step-brother, of whose persecutions his 
sister had complained, came forth with a heavy 
stick in his hand. He gave the dog a blow, and 
bade him begone. Hector ran down and laid be- 
side his master. The young man followed, and 


reaching under, beat him severely—the dog snarl- 


ing, while he crouched more closely, refused to 
Stir. 


Nelson, concealed by the shadow in which 








of the assailant. At last the dog, provoked beyond 
endurance, sprung out to seize his tormentor ; but 
a heavy blow, which seemed to crash his skull, 
felled him to the earth. Spurning him with his 
foot, with a bitter curse, the young man reéntered 
the house. Nelson, who had with the greatest 


difficulty restrained himself, now approached the 


dog. 
yet 
“‘ He knew his lord; he knew and strove to meet: 
In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet. 
Yet (all he could,) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master.—He quivers, and he dies.” 


The poor animal was in its last agony—but 


Nelson waited a long time, and began to be se- 
riously apprehensive that his sister was prevented 
from keeping her appointment. At last, she gently 
unbarred the door, and reaching her hand drew him 
in, and as softly closed it after him. 

Hand in hand, the rightful heirs of that house, 
trembling with the fear of detection, groped their 
way through the dark hall and up the creaking 
staircase. Whispering him to wait at the head of 
the stairs, the girl left her brother for a few mi- 
nutes. ‘Taking him again by the hand on her re- 
turn, she led him towards a door on the left, be- 
neath which could be seen the faint glimmer of a 
light. With the cautious dexterity of an expert 
burglar, she then opened the door of the sick 
chamber. 

The light on the table, rising and sinking in fitful 
flashes, was nearly extinguished. ‘The untended 
brands had fallen upon the hearth, and their father 
breathed short and inaudibly; while, seated on an 
arm-chair, with his head leaning against one of the 
footposts of the bedstead, a negro boy snored loud 
and sonorously. 

After sometime gazing in sorrow upon the wan 
and wasted features before him, Nelson placed his 
hand upon his father’s brow. The gentle touch, 
more effectual than the loud noise made by the ne- 
gro, roused the sick man from his feverish slumber. 
At first, he gazed wildly upon them; but, to their 
astonishment and delight, as he recovered his con- 
sciousness, there was more of sadness than indig- 
nation visible in his countenance. 

“ Harry! Ellen! how is this? 
not come to see me before '” 

“ Indeed, dear father, Harry never heard that 
you were sick until yesterday, and | was told that 
you were so angry with me, that I dared not come, 
except when you were asleep.” 

“Ts it so, Harry? And did you not receive my 
letter, and send it back unopened ?” 

“T never did, father! God knows I never did!” 

“And you, Ellen! have you not been living with 
your aunt ?” 

‘“‘ No indeed, father! Before to-night, 1 have not 
left the house for months !” 

“It is strange! and yet I cannot but believe you, 


Why have you 
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for your tears are natural. There has been dread- 
ful foul play.” 

As he spoke he fell back exhausted, but continued 
to gaze earnestly upon them. Presently a lethargy 
seemed to creep over him; and his eyes were fast 
closing, when a noise at the other end of the pas- 
sage aroused him. Again starting up, he pointed 
to a port-folio, which lay upon the bureau, and 
said, “* Hand it to me, quick! quick! Open it,” he 
said as it was brought to him. Nelson tried, but 
it proved to be locked. The sick man’s counte- 
nance fell and assumed a ghastly hue as he per- 
ceived it. Too agitated to speak, he still made 
signs to open it. Nelson took up the snuffers, 
which laid upon the table, and with some difficulty 
prized it open. His father then eagerly looked 
over the papers ; and selecting one, was motioning 
Nelson to throw it into the fire, when the door 
burst open, and a woman in dishabille, followed by 
a young man, rushed into the apartment. It was 
the step-mother and her son. 

Ellen, when she saw her, ran round to the inside 
of the bed, and her brother followed to protect her. 
“Tt is the will, Cornelius! it is the will!” exclaimed 
the woman, as soon as she saw the paper in the 
hands of her husband. “ Take it from him! Take 
it quick, or we are beggars.” ‘The young man 
sprung forward, but was arrested by the voice of 
Nelson, who, drawing a pistol from his breast, said, 
‘** Advance one step nearer, and I fire !” 

The young man stood aghast. There was con- 
sternation in the apartment, and the girl sobbed 
heavily as she clung to her brother. But when 
Nelson looked to his father and saw the dreadful 
change that had taken place in his features, he was 
struck with remorse ; and throwing the pistol down, 
sank on his knees beside the bed. The young man 
now eagerly approached, and began drawing the 
paper from the hand of his step-father. At this 
instant, the thought of the destitute condition of his 
sister, changed the purpose of Nelson, and he sprang 
up to prevent him. 

It was unnecessary. The fingers of the dying 
raan clutched the paper so closely, that the ne- 
glected nails cut through it—and it was torn, leav- 
ing a part of the signature in his grasp. While 
the young men struggled, one to reach the bed, the 
other to protect his father from molestation, the lat- 
ter, with his last act of consciousness, gathered the 
fragment into his mouth, and strove to chew it. In 
the act, his eye glazed, his jaw dropped, and his 
spirit took its departure. 

Placing his sister in the family of a friend, and 
employing a lawyer to look out for his interest, 
Nelson, true to his promise, returned at the ap- 
pointed time. But our commander, than whom, 
one more truly humane, never trimmed his canvass 
to the gale, permitted him to await on shore, the 
acceptance of the resignation he had tendered. 

It was midsummer when we sailed; and our com- 








mander, who was an oddity, proposed, that as we 
were approaching yet warmer latitudes, the officers 
should have their heads shaved. ‘The proposition 
was acceded to; and seated at our mess-tables, in 
the steerage especially, with our coarse and un- 
tempting fare before us, we resembled rather the 
inmates of a states-prison, than officers of an Ame- 
rican man-of-war. 

On our arrival at St. Jago de Cuba, the Cap- 
tain and officers were invited to dine with the Go- 
vernor. Here was a dilemma! To decline would 
be construed as an insult—to accept, in the condi- 
tion of our craniums, would subject us to a most 
ridiculous exhibition. It was determined to en- 
counter the latter, rather than give offence where 
so much kindness was intended. A large party 
was formed, that by general participation individual 
mortification might be lessened. 

We reached the government house, and passing 
through an ante-room, were ushered immediately 
into the presence of the Governor, his family, and 
a number of assembled guests. We were not pre- 
pared to see ladies ; and in fact, we expected to find 
the room unoccupied until our arrival was announ- 
ced. When our Captain, who was in advance, saw 
the ladies seated at the extreme right, he imme- 
diately doffed his chapeau ; and those who did, and 
those who did not know the reason, in due subordi- 
nation, alike followed his example. The silk skull- 
caps we wore, seemed to have a greater affinity for 
the lining of the hats, than for the sleek and polished 
surfaces beneath them. With a few exceptions, 
we stood with our bald and shaven crowns unco- 
vered, looking like so many monks dressed for the 
nonce in regimentals. The ladies applied their 
handkerchiefs to suppress a titter ; the men gnawed 
their lips to restrain a laugh; but when each of us 
involuntarily clapped a hand to his head, and looked 
to the others in ludicrous amazement, Spanish 
gravity was overcome, the ladies screamed, and 
the gentlemen fairly shouted. Piqued at first, we 
turned to leave the room ; but catching in a mirror 
the reflection of our grotesque appearance, we broke 
forth into a peal, louder and longer sustained than 
that of our entertainers. 

This ludicrous incident tended more to break 
down the barriers of form, and to establish socia- 
bility of feeling, than months of intercourse could 
have effected under ordinary circumstances. We 
parted late in the evening, mutually delighted. 

This harbor is considered by many as superior 
to Havanna, and scarce inferior to the celebrated 
Port Mahon in the Mediterranean. The entrance 
is narrow, the channel is bold but long and circui- 
tous, and the harbor itself is an extensive but some- 
what shallow bay. It is perfectly land-locked ; 
and were it less unhealthy, and on the opposite 
side of the island, would doubtless become a place 
of great resort. The principal exports are sugar 
and coffee. I grieve to say, that in the immediate 
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neighborhood, particularly at Cumberland harbor, a 
great many poor Africans are smuggled to the shore 
from the slave ships. 

We sailed for Havanna with ex-Governor Torres 
and his family on board, as passengers. At first, 
the wind was light and steady from North-East ; 
but it gradually hauled to the Southward, and blew 
so heavily, that we were compelled to sail under 
close-reefed foresail. ‘The days were gloomy—the 
nights exceedingly dark—the navigation intricate, 
and the weather oppressively sultry. The sea ran 
very high; and the wind in severe flurries, threw 
up the spray into a blinding spoon-drift. 

On the evening of the third day, the wind abated, 
and was succeeded by a violent thunderstorm. 
The lightning, forked and vivid, absolutely made 
our eyes ache, while our ears were deafened with 
the loud and incessant peals of thunder. We had 
afterwards a smooth sea; but the weather was 
heavy, damp, cloudy, and oppressive. We reached 
Havanna in eight days, after a passage, tedious to 
us, and most disagreeable to our passengers. 

Among a number of prisoners confined in the 
Moro castle under sentence of death, there is a 
young man, a native of Old Spain, born in the town 
of Adra, (the ancient Abdera, but not the birth- place 
of Democritus,) in the province of Grenada, on the 
Northern shore of the Mediterranean. His father 
was extensively engaged in the manufacture of ba- 
rilla, an alkali, procured by incineration from a 
plant of the same name. 

Under the guidance of the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, who was also its schoolmaster, Andres Go- 
mara, with the rudiments of education, acquired 
some knowledge of the classics, and at the age of 
nineteen, was sent to Valencia to study law under 
Miguel Fonte, an advocate of distinction. 

Under the roof of this austere old gentleman, 
Gomara spent two happy years. Although the 
rude manners and abrupt speech of Sejior Fonte, 
would at times mortify the pride, and excite the 
resentment of Gomara; yet the sight of the beauti- 
ful face, or the sound of the sweet voice of his 
niece, Esperanza, would convert his frown into a 
smile, and light his eye with joyousness. Accord- 
ing to his statement, she must have been a noble 
creature. ‘Tall and commanding, with hair of ra- 
ven blackness, her full, dark eye by turns melted 
with tenderness, or sparkled with enthusiasm. Her 
complexion was brilliant; and her glorious bust, 
her arms symmetrically rounded, and a foot and 
ankle that would have shamed Atalanta, completed 
her majestic yet graceful figure. 

Gomara was nearly three years her senior ;— 
but his education was less complete—his manners 
were less refined—and he was by nature irritable 
and impetuous. The disposition of the lady was 
as lovely as her person. Susceptible, but not 
easily swayed, gentle assiduity might win her re- 
gard, while rudeness or persecution would rouse 
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her pride and kindle her eye with its latent flashes. 
She was of a cheerful, and he of a saturnine tem- 
perament. As we usually admire in others, the 
traits in which we are ourselves deficient, it is pro- 
bable that the ardent passion engendered in the 
bosom of Gomara might have met with a requital, 
but for rivalry in an unexpected quarter. 

Lorenzo Obregon, the son of an officer of the 
customs, nearly of the same age, was in every other 
respect the reverse of Gomara. ‘Taller and fairer, 
but less compactly built—he was versed in every 
graceful accomplishment, and had won the first 
honors in his collegiate course. Courteous in his 
manners, his unassuming deportment covered a 
spirit, which, like the beam of the ancient builders, 
fabled to spring upward against the increasing load, 
rose in proportion to the difficulties it encountered ; 
and, unmoved in danger, could, unappalled, grapple 
with the terrors which beset it. 

It is well known that the Spaniards are an unso- 
cial race, and that the intercourse between the 
sexes, which, with us, is almost unrestricted, is 
among them, confined within narrow limitations. 
If a young Spanish lady be not, like most of her 
sex, contracted in early life, she is permitted, with 
her duenna sitting near, to converse with her lover, 
who stands without the window. Not until the of- 
fer is made, accepted and approved, are those in- 
hospitable doors unbarred. Esperanza was of the 
first class; and her uncle, who was also her guar- 
dian, had contracted with the father of Gomara for 
an alliance of their families, provided the parties 
should become attached to each other. 

Hence, their domiciliation under the same roof, 
but under circumstances of such precaution, that 
on the score of opportunity to press his suit unob- 
served, Gomara had as well taken his station be- 
neath the baleony. Nevertheless, in the little at- 
tentions he was enabled to pay her at meal-times, 
and as her companion in occasional excursions, 
Esperanza, with the keen perception of her sex, 
had understood his feelings long before he was 
himself aware of their existence. It is the pro- 
vince of love to beget love; and the adage would 
in all probability have been verified in the present 
instance, but for an unforeseen occurrence. 

On the eve of the feast of St. Jago, the patron 
saint of Spain, nearly the whole population of Va- 
lencia was assembled in a large circular building, 
to witness “las corridas de toros,” the bull-fights, 
which were exhibited on a magnificent seale. 
From the low barrier which encircied the arena, to 
the top of the building, all that rendered youth at- 
tractive, or was high in rank, or venerable in age, 
were gathered in eager expectation. 

Within the arena were three Piccadores, gan- 
dily dressed and mounted on horses, well trained 
and richly caparisoned. They were armed with 


lances, and took their stations, two in advance, on 
each side one, and the other in the rear, imme- 
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diately fronting the gate by which the bull would 
enter. Hovering near each Piccadore were seve- 
ral chulos, some with crimson mantles thrown over 
the shoulder, and others with banners of the same 
color in their hands. The barrier was about five 
feet high, and the lowest tier of benches but a short 
distance from it. 

Directly before the door, with one knee to the 
ground, the batt end of a long spear resting against 
it, was a stalwart and swarthy man—a prisoner 
under sentence of death. Some circumstance, di- 
vulged to the authorities subsequent to his trial, 
and tending slightly to mitigate his offence, had in- 
duced the substitution of the present alternative, and 
for the impartial award of justice; or, where a 
doubt is presented, the merciful interposition of au- 
thority, the vindication of the injured rights of 
society were entrusted to the insensate fury of a 
beast. 

The restless fans had ceased to move; the rich 
mantillas were thrown back upon the heads they 
rather graced than protected, and every eye was 
directed to the Governor for the expected signal. 
It was given ; and the buzz of conversation instan- 
taneously hushed, as a bugle rang out a wild and 
startling note. Its last shrill blast was responded 
to by a deafening roar: the gate at the upper end 
was suddenly thrown open, and a ferocious bull 
bounded into the arena. 

An instant before, the poor man was seen to 
cross himself—then crouching low, he desperately 
clutched his Jance and endeavored to give it 
the right direction. The next moment they were 
seen rolling together in the dust—the bull bellow- 
ing in anguish, while the man clung to the horn 
which gored his vitals. The head of the spear, 
diverging a little to the right, had taken just within 
the shoulder joint, and passing through, had nearly 
severed the limb from the body. A few inches 
more to the left, it would have pierced the heart, 
and saved the man. But the wound, all severe 
and painful as it was, could not immediately check 
the headlong impetus of the bull. A long and 
pointe horn ripped open the abdomen, from which 
the entrails protruded, and the man expired in 
agony, while the bull furiously tossed his head and 
floundered about to sustain himself upon his feet. 
A murmur of disappointment escaped the multitude, 
not that the man was killed, but that the conflict 
was so uninteresting, and so soon decided. 

A Matador now advanced, dressed in black vel- 
vet, and armed only with a sword. Making his 
obeisance to the Governor, he solicited and re- 
ceived the desired permission. Seekimy his oppor- 
tunity as the bull rushed past, he thrust his long 
Toleda blade through the heart of the bull up to 
the hilt. The animal staggered, reeled, and fell. 

The gate was again thrown open, and the body 
of the unfortunate man carried off. Three mules, 


in and hitched to the bull, which was dragged away 
at a rapid pace, amid shouts and sounds of music. 

Again the gate was closed—-the saw-dust which 
covered the arena was raked smooth, and the Pic- 
cadores and Chulos resumed their positions. Again 
the bugle sounded; again, and as suddenly as be- 
fore, the gate was thrown open, and another bull, 
fiercer even than the first, sprung from his dark re- 
cess. Dazzled by the glare of light, and confounded 
by the noise, he stood for an instant gazing with a 
bewildered air. The Piccador on the left, caught 
his eye: he gave one roar, pawed the dust, bowed 
his head, and, with his horns in a horizontal line, 
his eyes closed, and his tail erect, rushed imme- 
diately upon him. The Piceador reined his horse 
a little back, and with the butt of his lance pressed 
against his sile, awaited the charge. The shaggy 
front of the assailant received the point of the lance 
on the upper part, and glancing along the neck it 
inflicted a severe gash. The irresistible force of 
the charge, seemed, however, to be in no wise im- 
peded, and horse and rider were whirled to the 
ground. The building now rang with the cry of 
‘‘ Bravo!” “ Bravo, Toro!” and handkerchiefs were 
waved, and jewelled hands were clapped in accla- 
mation ; while the bull, with his horns buried in the 
body of the horse, pressed harder and harder down, 
as if to pin to the earth, the poor animal which ab- 
solutely shrieked beneath him. The Piccador, 
with one leg crushed, in vain strove to free him- 
self, until one of the Chulos sprung forward and 
waved his mantle. The bull immediately gave 
chase to him—others came to his assistance, and 
diverted the wrath of the animal from one to the 
other, until the wounded Piccador and his horse 
were borne from the arena. 

The bull, whose loss of blood seemed not to 
have diminished his strength, or tamed his spirits, 
now made a charge upon another of the Piccadores. 
This Piccador was mounted on a horse unusually 
restive, and when his rider attempted to rein him 
back, he reared and plunged and threw himself 
upon his haunches. The bull, with his eyes closed, 
rushed by the spot where the horse had stood, and 
bringing up with dreadful force against the barrier, 
it gave way with a crash. It was at that part, 
where sat the lady Esperanza, her uncle, and her 
intended husband. ‘There was instant clamor, and 
each one, wild with fright, sought for safety by 
springing up the ascending benches. Gomara had 
immediately seized Esperanza, and was bearing 
her on, but impeded by the throng above, his ef- 
forts would have been unavailing—for the bull, re- 
covering from the shock, was about to rush upon 
them. While he stood breathless, agonized with 
fear, Lorenzo forced his way from above, and 
snatching from Esperanza’s neck a crimson scarf 
she wore, he threw himself in front of the bull, and 





profusely decorated with ribbons, were then brought 


held it forth with one hand, while he presented his 
sword with the other. As soon as the bull beheld 
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the color which enrages him, he dashed at the Ca- 
valier, and the multitude betrayed its fear in a wild 
cry of horror. Esperanza, refusing to be borne 
further, seemed transfixed to the spot, as she gazed 
upon the man who appeared bent upon preserving 
her life by the sacrifice of his own. 

A quick eye and a steady hand served Lorenzo 
faithfully. ‘The weapon passed directly through 
the heart; and with the blood gushing out, the bull 
floundered for an instant, and then fell heavily 
against the lowest tier of benches. 

At the moment of the encounter, Esperanza had 
clasped her hands together in half-despairing, half- 
imploring attitude ; but, when the bull turned aside 
by the desperate lounge, began to stagger about, she 
released herself from the grasp of Gomara, and ad- 








When the lovers next met, Esperanza, in as in- 
different a tone as she could command, inquired of 
Lorenzo if he knew the Seiiorita Noriega. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ she is the sister of a dear 
friend of mine.” 

“* No doubt, the sister is the dearest of the two,” 
said Esperanza, and coolly bidding him good night, 
retired from the balcony. 

Thus they separated. For the first time, he 
thought her capricious; and she, arguing from her 
fears, firmly believed him unfaithful. ‘They never 
met again. Night after night, for near a week, 
Lorenzo wandered to and fro beneath the balcony, 
and with guitar and song, in vain called upon his 


‘mistress to appear. Invisible, but looking on, her 
|obduracy was in proportion to her previous fond- 


vanced immediately towards the prostrate form of | ness. But, so plaintive were his notes, so deeply 


Lorenzo. But when, as he was raised by some of 


the bystanders, she perceived that he was un- 
wounded, and so far sensible as to catch the anxious 


her uncle by the arm, precipitately left the building. 

With many encomiums on the gallantry of Lo- 
renzo, her uncle severely chid her for the unmaid- 
enly interest she had evinced. She bore his re- 
proof in silence; but when Gomara, in a com- 
plaining tone, asked why she had refused to let him 
bear her away in safety, she replied,—** You con- 
sulted my safety, and I thank you,—but he,” (she 
did not name him,) “ staked his life against the 
peril from which you would have fled.” The words 
escaped her without reflection, and she did not 
dream of the invidious comparison she had drawn. 
They were long treasured in bitter remembrance, 
and led to the most lamentable result. 

Seiior Fonte called the next day upon the parents 
of Lorenzo, and before them expressed his warm 
acknowledgments for the preservation of his niece. 
Thus commenced an intercourse between the fami- 
lies, and Lorenzo, who, unnoticed and unknown, 
had long hopelessly worshipped at a distance, was 
now favored with opportunity to declare his pas- 
sion. ‘The prepossession, which his gallantry had 
inspired, was confirmed by his graceful manners 
and interesting conversation. The smile with 
which Esperanza ever greeted him was soon ac- 
companied with a blush, and she felt that she was 
beloved ; and he, that his love was requited. 

G omara—with jaundiced eye, watched their pro- 
ceedings, and soon discovered by her averted look 
and altered tone, that another engrossed her affec- 
tions. In the bitterness of his heart, he swore to 
be revenged. With nearly the whole of his quar- 
ter’s allowance sent to him by his father, he pur- 
chased a costly present with which he bribed the 
old duenna. Directed by him, she contrived to 
place in Esperanza’s hands, a letter purporting to 
be from Lorenzo to another lady, wherein the lat- 
ter was extolled and herself grossly ridiculed and 
depreciated. 





fond his words, that, but for wounded pride, she 
| would have pushed aside the lattice and listened to 


/his explanation. His last stanza, as for the last 
expression of her face, she hurried up, and taking | 


time he turned in melancholy mood away, breathed 
such sad, yet determined constancy, that through- 
out life, her memory vividly retained it. Indiffer- 
ently translated, it ran thus,— 

Lady, Farewell! Henceforth my anguished breast, 

Shall cherish Grief as its abiding guest. 

Life has no charm,—nor earth one cheerful hue,— 

Nor hope one solace—save the thought of you. 


Advised by the duenna, that Esperanza’s pride 
could not long withstand the importunities of her 
lover, and convinced that an explanation would be 
fatal to his hopes, Gomara determined on yet more 
energetic measures. 

The next evening, as Lorenzo slowly turned into 
the street wherein was situated the house of his 
mistress, he was jostled by a masked cavalier, who 
in an imperious tone demanded—* Do you take the 
wall of me, sir ?” 

** And who are you, that so rudely questions my 
right to do so, if I please ?” 

“This shall answer you,”’—and the cavalier, 
drawing his sword, struck Lorenzo a smart blow 
with the back of it. 

‘* Ha!” exclaimed Lorenzo, as he drew his own, 
“and this shall avenge me.” 

Their swords twinkled in the dim starlight, and 
clashed loudly in the still air of the deserted street, 
as, with justly aroused anger on one side, and vin- 
dictive jealousy on the other, each, reckless of his 
own, seemed bent only on taking the life of his 
opponent. After several ineffectual passes, Lorenzo 
made a desperate lounge, which was parried with 
such force, that his too highly tempered blade 
shivered at the hilt, and left him entirely defence- 
less. Gomara, with his heart steeled against every 
feeling but that of revenge, cowardly took the ad- 
vantage, and running his adversary through, left 
him weltering in blood. The noise had attracted 
the attention of the neighbors, but none dared ven- 
ture out, until it had ceased, Embedded in gore, 
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Lorenzo had breathed his last. In his bosom was 
found a piece of parchment neatly sewed, contain- 
ing a lock of hair, with the word—* Esparanza.” 

The mask which Gomara wore, fell off in the 
rencounter, and was forgotten in his precipitate 
flight. It was recognized by the duenna as one, 
which he had prevailed upon her to procure for 
him. Weak and sordid as she was, she shrunk 
with horror from the thought of bloodshed. Pene- 
trated with remorse, she confessed that she had 
conveyed the letter and procured the mask, but, 
solemnly protested that she knew not for what pur- 
pose the latter was intended. 

It was universally believed in Valencia, that Lo- 
renzo had been assailed and overcome by ruffians 
in the employment of Gomara; and the latter was 
obliged to fly from the city. On reaching Adra. 
his father refused to see him. Rejected from the 
roof which should last have sheltered, and repulsed 
by the hand which should have been stretched forth 
to reclaim him—he turned in bitterness away; and, 
homeless and friendiess, secreted himself in the 
mountains. Want drove him from his concealment, 
only to mingle with outcasts like himself—and the 
same stern necessity compelled him to become one 
of their illegal and degraded fraternity. He joiued 
a well-organized and notorious band of smugglers. 

Gomara had pursued this hazardous life two or 
three months, when one evening, a brig laden with 
contraband articles anchored nearthe shore, Short- 
ly after nightfall, with ten others, he was sent out 
to her in a felucca. A little after midnight, they 
had procured a load and started again for the shore. 
Notwithstanding the caution of her crew, the move- 




























and his affections, heart-broken, had resolved to 
abandon the world and bury herself and her sor- 
rows within the walls of acloister. But the un- 
happy are never unfeeling ; and among the sweet- 
est uses of adversity, is the sympathy it awakens 
for the sufferings of others. 

Ostensibly, on a technical plea, in reality through 
the influence of the advocate, the sentence of death 
was commuted for banishment to the colonies. 
Some evenings after, as the turn-key was locking 
the prisoners up for the night, he pretended to ex- 
amine whether the manacles on Gomara had not 
become loosened. As he did so, he whispered, “do 
you sleep sound?” and without saying more, or 
waiting a reply, the man turned away. But there 
was that in his eye, which enkindled hope. Long 
after the deep breathing of his companions apprised 
Gomara that they had found a temporary reprieve 
from their sorrows, he laid nervously awake, lis- 
tening for the slightest sound of an approaching 
footstep. Overpowered at last by drowsiness, he 
fell asleep. He was awakened by some one press- 
ing slightly on his chest and whispering, “ arise, 
but speak not.” 

His irons were silently removed ; and, with noise- 
less gait, he followed his deliverer. 

Unchallenged by the sentry, who evidently pre- 
tended not to see them, they passed the outer gate, 
beside which stood his father. The afflicted pa- 
rent threw himself upon his son and fairly sobbed 
aloud,—then recovering himself, he took him by 
the hand and led him rapidly along. If the inter- 
view between the old men had been painful, the one 
between the father and the son was agonizing. 


ments of the brig had been observed from one of| The one, in an evil hour, had yielded to the worst 


the Martello towers, which line the coast; and 


passions of his nature; and goaded by vindictive 


when the felucca touched the beach, a party of| jealousy, had taken a cowardly advantage of a 


soldiers, concealed behind the projecting crags, 
rushed upon them. The smugglers were armed, 
and made resistance, but were overpowered and se- 
cured. The survivors were taken to Valencia and 
imprisoned. The trial was fixed for an early day, 
and as two of the soldiers had been killed in the 
affray, there was no doubt but that the prisoners 
would be condemned to death. Gomara wrote to 
his father. Like the prodigal son, he confessed 
himself unworthy, and pleaded guilty to the con- 
flict he had provoked with, and the advantage he 


had taken of, his rival; but called upon his God to 
witness that he had not employed an assassin. The 
father relented,—and hastening to Valencia, be- 
sought the influence of his friend in behalf of his 


unhappy son. 


The meeting of those two old men was painful 
The father grieved for a son, 


in the extreme. 


disarmed adversary. The other, by hardening his 
heart against its best and most natural impulse, had 
driven his child, young, unfriended, and with a mark 
upon his brow, to consort with reckless and un- 
principled men. 

They soon reached the banks of the Gaudalqua- 
vier, where a boat lay waiting to convey Gomara 
to a vessel at the river’s mouth. At parting, his 
father gave him a purse, with a letter to a friend 
in Gibraltar. After they had separated, Gomara 
turned back and said, “ Father! the Lady Espe- 
ranza, how is she ?” 

“ Alas, my son! think not of her: she is lost to 
you and to us all forever. She ‘ takes the veil to- 
morrow.’” 

Gomara drooped his head, and turning silently 
away, was rowed down the stream. His father, 
by a mute gesture, bade him farewell; and when 


once his pride,—now manacled as a felon,—and if| the boat was out of sight, threw himself upon the 


he escaped an ignominious death, doomed to a life 
The uncle mourned the purpose 
of his life frustrated. His niece, the heiress of| the Blessed Virgin. 
his possessions,—in whom were centered his hopes 


of degradation. 


ground and wept long and bitterly. 

The next day was the feast of the nativity of 
Before the high altar of the 
cathedral stood the bishop in full pontificals, with 
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many assistants around him. The richly chased 
censer threw upward its aromatic cloud, which 
dimmed the light of the numerous candles placed 
amid vases of flowers, with images of cherubim 
and seraphim beside and above them. Over the 
tabernacle, a figure in female drapery, with her 
hands clasped together and her countenance ex- 
pressive of unutterable grief, represented the Vir- 
gin. Her gaze was fixed upon a crucifix above 
her, upon which was suspended an image of the 
Savior; the last towering above all, as high, as 
reverence is inferior to devotion. In full and me- 





lodious volume, the peal of the organ burst upon 
the ear, as the celebrant chaunted the beautiful 
anthem, ‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo”—first heard by | 
the guardian shepherds of Bethlehem. The im- | 
mense congregation rose from their knees, and | 
standing, listened with feelings attuned to elevated 
piety, while the unrivalled choir took up, and in 
notes of exquisite melody, concluded the anthem. 
Presently it was hushed ; the congregation resumed 
its attitude of prayer, and from the assembled hun- 
dreds, not the slightest sound was heard, as, in a 
subdued voice, the celebrant recited the office of 
the day. As he concluded, the organ again struck 
up, but no longer in atriumphant strain. Its tones, 
prolonged and sad, prepared the mind for medita- 
tion. 

Before the close of the soothing, though melan- 
choly hymn which succeeded, a wild and solemn 
chaunt was heard approaching, and from a door 
beside the altar, two and two, arrayed in snow white 
garments, a long line of nuns entered and took 
their places within the railing. Last came the lady 
Abbess, supporting a female exquisitely, nay, su- 
perbly attired. It was Esperanza. 


‘** A veil translucent o’er her brows displayed,— 
Her beauty seemed, and only seemed to shade.” 


More beautiful than ever, her beauty was of a 
different cast. Her cheeks had lost their tint, her 
lips their coral hue,—and her complexion was 
pure and colorless as virgin wax. But her eye 
was kindled with devotion, and her features bore 
an expression so angelic, that it seemed as if some 
celestial being stood before them. Chastened by 
sorrow and purified by repentance, she appeared 
too good for earth and almost fit for Heaven. 

The solemn and impressive scene of renouncing 
the world, its vanities and its pomps, now followed. 
One by one, jewels and embroidery were thrown 
aside, and last of all, the great embellishment of 
nature, the peculiar pride and most becoming orna- 
ment of the sex, the luxuriant hair, was cut and 
laid upon the altar. As this was done, the death- 
like stillness of the moment was broken by a deep 
groan, and a man fell heavily beside the column 
nearest to the sanctuary. Gomara, instead of re- 
maining concealed in the vessel, had returned to 








the shore to witness the renunciation of the being, 


whom he worshipped with all the maddening fervor 
of his impetuous nature. 

He was recognized, again committed, and even- 
tually transported to Cuba. ‘The ministers of the 
law plundered him of all he possessed ; and, penni- 
less and threadbare, he was thrown upon a strange 
land. Friendless, and without occupation, for he 
had the brand of a convict upon him, the ci-devant 
smuggler, reckless and desperate, became an active 
and notorious pirate. He was taken, condemned, 
and before we left, was ignominiously executed. 

I have given the general outlines of his story, 
as related to me by one, who had it from himself. 
The details, if given in full, with the difficulties he 
encountered, and the efforts he made to subdue 
them, would, perhaps, present him in the light of 
one, as much to be pitied as condemned. High 
tempered, but not magnanimous, one rash and cow- 
ardly act blasted his hopes; and his rankling pride 
led him afterwards to prefer a war against his 
kind, rather than by amendment, atone for the in- 
jury he had inflicted. His first and greatest enemy 
was his own vindictive temper: the second, was 
the mistimed unkindness of his father. The first, 
drove him to a dreadful crime: the second, har- 
dened the heart that might have been softened into 
repentance. 

The day after our arrival in Havanna, Midship- 
man Lindsay, the son of Colonel Lindsay of the 
army, was dispatched on duty in the Ist cutter, 
with the launch in tow, the latter containing the 
servants and nearly filled with the furniture of 
General Torres. They were destined for the Punta, 
a fort at the harbor’s mouth, opposite to the Moro 
Castle. About two thirds of the distance from the 
Hornet, the Spanish guard ship was moored to en- 
force the regulations and to prevent smuggling. 
As our boats were pulling by this guard-ship, they 
were hailed. Mr. Lindsay immediately laid on his 
oars, and gave his character and destination. They 
appeared to be satisfied, and he again pulled for 
the fort, when to his surprise the boats of the guard- 
ship were dropped astern, a gun was cleared away 
and a soldier stood with a lighted match beside it, 
while the officer ordered him to come immediately 
along side, or he would fire into him. 

As soon as he could hush the outeries of the 
servants in the launch, Mr. Lindsay directed the 
young officer in charge of her, to get out as many 
oars as he could, and pull in shore, and ahead of 
the Ist cutter. In the mean time, Mr. Lindsay 
again laid upon his oars and again repeated what 
he had before said. ‘The reply was a peremptory 
repetition of the order to come along side. Provo- 
ked beyond endurance, Mr. Lindsay slowly backed 
his oars until his boat covered the launch, when 
he stood up, and holding the boat’s ensign in one 
hand, he shook his fist at the officer, and bade him 
fire, if he dared. The Spaniard made a great 
parade of carrying his threat into execution, but 
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finding that he could not intimidate, he let our boats 
pass without further molestation. For once, he 
mistook his man. ‘The American Midshipman had 
no idea of silently submitting to the insult he had 
received. On reaching the fort, he stated the cir- 
cumstance to the Commandant, who was an intel- 
ligent and liberal man. The latter said, that he was 
sorry he could promise no hope of redress. The 
complaint, he said, could only be made to the Com- 
mandant of Marine, who would, unquestionably, 
decide in favor of his countryman. Mr. Lindsay 
said nothing more, but hastening the discharge of 
the launch, despatched her to the Hornet before 
him. He then shoved off in the cutter, and direct- 
ing his men to give way with all their might, he 
pulled near the guard-ship, as if he also intended 
to pass her; but, as he gained her beam, he put his 
helm hard down, and laid his boat directly along 
side. As she grazed against the vessel, he sprung 
aboard, and his crew, seizing boat-hooks, awning 
stantions, and whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, followed to sustain him. 

It is strange, how danger sharpens the intellect! 
The crew of the boat had no idea of the purpose of 
their officer, and when he ordered them to give way, 
their impression was, that by passing rapidly, he 
wished to elude the aim, should the guard ship fire. 
But, when they boarded her, and the Spaniards, 
taken by surprise, clustered aft and left a stack of 
muskets standing forward of the mast, a single 
glance of their officer apprised his crew of his in- 
tention to seize them, should matters come to ex- 
tremities. 

The Spanish officer, as soon as his men were 
under arms, demanded the reason of such a visit. 
Mr. Lindsay replied, that he came to know by what 
authority he had dared to threaten the boat of an 
American man-of-war. This officer said, that he 
had obeyed his orders, and would do the like again. 
Mr. Lindsay told him that it was false; that his 
orders did not justify him, and that he dared not 
again attempt it. 

** And what will be the consequence if I do?” 
asked the Spaniard. 

“Simply this,” said Mr. Lindsay. “I will board 
you, as I have done now, and throw your guns, 
your dirty soldiers and yourself overboard—that is 
all.” 

““ Have you come here to insult my flag?” in- 
quired the Spaniard. 

“‘T have come to insult you, and to tell you that 
whenever I meet you unprotected, I will put my 
mark upon you.” 

With such compliments they parted. That even- 
ing, and three or four succeeding ones, Mr. Lind- 
say contrived to get on shore, and fruitlessly searched 
the usual resorts of the Spanish officers, for his ac- 
quaintance of the guard-ship. 

Several days after, the Ist Lieutenant called 


tain had received a letter from the Governor Gene- 
ral of the island, complaining of the insult he had 
offered to the Spanish flag. 

“ How does the Captain mean to reply to it ?” 
inquired the Midshipman. 

“ He has written to say that he has no doubt it 
was an act of indiscretion on your part, and that 
he will see that you are properly punished.” 

Mr. Lindsay turned and descended into the steer- 
age, where, exchanging his round jacket for a uni- 
form coat, he took out his Midshipman’s warrant 
and went to the cabin. 

“Captain K.,” said he, on entering, “have you 
received any report respecting me?” 

** Yes, sir!” said the Captain. 

** May I ask, sir, if you have replied to it ?” 

“T have written to say, that I presume you were 
rash, but the answer is not sent.” 

“ Before you send it, sir, I wish that you would 
receive my warrant, for I cannot remain in the ser- 
vice.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked the Captain. 

‘*T mean, that if I am to be condemned unheard, 
in a difficulty with foreigners too, the Navy is not 
the thing I took it to be, and the sooner I leave it, 
the better.” 

The Captain remained silent a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps I’ve been precipitate; tell me ex- 
actly what happened, sir.” 

Mr. Lindsay proceeded to do so, and before he 
finished, the Captain tore up the letter before him, 
and said, “It is enough, sir; I shall know what 
credence to give to such reports hereafter.” 

In less than a week, the Captain’s boat was 
fired upon with a musket, and in the same manner 
the insult was resented by boarding the guard-ship. 

* * * * 

It was soon determined to fit our launch for an 
expedition against the pirates. The Lieutenant, 
who was appointed to command her, honored and 
gratified me with an invitation to accompany him. 
Poor Lindsay entreated to be taken along, but he 
was on the sick list, and the surgeon objected. I 
was as much disappointed as himself, for we were 
sworn and intimate friends. 

We started at an early hour of the night, and 
just before shoving off, Lindsay came to take leave 
of me. Until that moment, I had not dreamed 
that he was in danger. His hand was parched 
and feverish ; his brow flushed, and his eye glis- 
tened with unusuallustre. An icy thrill shot through 
me ; for, without knowing why, I felt that the hours 
of my friend were numbered. He seemed to labor 
under a similar presentiment, for his spirits were 
depressed, and the tones of his voice were sad. 
With a gushing remembrance of the many happy 
hours we had spent together ; of the many endear- 
ing proofs of friendship each had given to the other, 
we parted as those do, who never expect to meet 





Mr. Lindsay aside, and informed him that the Cap- 


again. I sawthat he yearned to embrace me, and, 
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had we been sheltered from observation, I could 
have laid my head upon his shoulder and wept. 
The unbidden tear gathered in my eye as I bade 
him farewell, and the last thing I saw, was the 
shadowy outline of my friend standing motionless 
on the spot where I left him gazing. I never saw 
him again—and I have related the incident of the 
guard-ship, not for any thing in itself, but that it 
concerned him. 

As soon as we were clear of the harbor, we 
steered for Salt Key, where we were to meet the 
steam-brig, which would tow us to windward, and 
furnish us with the necessary provisions. But, a 
little after midnight, the clouds gathered in thick 
masses, and a heavy squall of wind and rain over- 
took us. This squall was the precursor of another 
and another, under the influence of which the sea 
rose, and our boat, too heavy to be buoyant, plunged 
deeply, and rising with difficulty to the sea, became 
exceedingly wet and uncomfortable, and excited 
apprehensions of yet more serious consequences. 
At length, the wind freshened so much, that we 
could no longer carry sail unless before it, which 
would have been certain destruction to our clumsy 
boat. We were compelled to lay to under the oars; 
that is, taking in all sail, we kept the boat head to 
wind with some of the oars, while others of the 
crew were employed in bailing out the water we 
were every instant receiving. It was a situation 
as perilous as it was uncomfortable, and required 
unceasing vigilance and dexterity in the helmsman. 

The blow continued through the night, but aba- 
ted a little after sunrise, when we made the best 
of our way tothe place of destination. The steam 
brig was not there, and we waited for her until 
the next morning. She had not then made her 
appearance, and we started to run towards Ma- 
tanzas in quest of her. On our way, we met her, 
and the Lieutenant went on board to see his friends 
and have our provisions prepared for us, while we 
were made fast and towed by a hawser aster). It 
was so late before the provisions were ready, that 
they were retained to be delivered in the morning. 
We supped that night on the last piece of meat we 
had, in the confident expectation of a plentiful 
supply in the morning. But the wind increased 
during the night, and in the morning the brig was 
obliged to lengthen our scope of hawser, lest we 
should drag under the fast rising sea. Through- 
out that day and the ensuing night, the gale con- 
tinued, and on the second day became so fierce 
that the brig was obliged to scud before it. A ves- 
sel at all times steers badly when scudding before 
a gale, but the brig yawed dreadfully, one moment 
bringing a star to bear on the bow, and the next, 
broad upon the quarter. It was with the greatest 
difficulty, that we could steer the boat so as to keep 
her from being dragged broadside under. We had 
now been for two days without food, except some 
broken ship’s biscuit soaked with salt water, which 





parched us with a thirst that our stinted allowance 
of water could not slake. Starvation stared us in 
the face, while our friends ahead were revelling in 
abundance. Pitching and tossing in the wildest and 
most alarming manner, our boat swerved so ra- 
pidly from side to side, that all the efforts of our 
friends to convey food to us, proved unsuccessful. 
With boding thoughts of death,—of the sweeping 
wave, the brief struggle, the last cry stifled by 
the water which gurgled down the unwilling throat, 
we gazed upon the setting sun. We could detect 
no token of a goodly morrow. Although wet and 
hungry, and the swift wind, whirling its spray be- 
fore it, chilled as it swept by us, yet the peril was 
so great, that each one stript himself of his pea- 
jacket* to be ready for a swim; while turn about, 
one sat at the bow with a hatchet in his hand, pre- 
pared to cut the hawser at the critical moment. 

It was a dreadful night. The brig rolled hea- 
vily, at times showing her very keel, and swept 
along with varied speed. Sometimes, almost ar- 
rested as she clambered up some huge wave, our 
hawser would be slackened as we neared her; the 
next moment, she had bounded over the crest, 
and the hawser fairly cracked with the strain, 
while we were dragged forward with breathless 
velocity. The moon and stars were shut out; and 
it seemed as if an immense black pall was spread 
above us. The sea too was so phosphorescent, that 
the sinuous wake of the brig was filled as it were 
with innumerable sparks, while the huge waves, 
with their combing crests, looked like great surges 
of flame. So great was the light, that we could 
with ease have read the smallest print ;—but alas! 
all that we had to read, was the deep anxiety im- 
printed on each other’s countenance. The Pro- 
tecting Power above preserved us through that 
dismal night. ‘The sun rose more auspicious than 
he had sat; and by noon, the gale began to mode- 
rate. As soon as the danger was past, 1 threw 
myself down—fairly spent, while the poor, but gene- 
rous fellows, took their turns to steer the boat. 
Not one would lie down, until I did. 

Late in the afternoon, | awoke with the sun 
streaming full in my face. The- first thing I did 
was to put out my hand and feel the line, which, 
throughout the gale, we had kept trolling astern in 
the hope of catching a fish. I thought that it felt 
heavier than usual, but, was for some time uncer- 
tain. In a little while, my doubts were cleared, 
and I joyfully called upon some of the crew to 
helpme. We drew in a large bonita; and, at the 
news, the sleepers roused up, forgetful of fatigue 
in the ravenous calls of hunger. There was in 
the bottom of the boat, an iron pot fitted for cook- 
ing. We threw the panting fish into it, together 
with the remainder of our soaked and mouldy bis- 
cuit. We then huddled round the pot to screen 











it from the spray, and with much difficulty, lighted 


* Sailor’s over coat. 
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a fire by the flash of a pistol. Occasionally sea- 
soned by a few drops of spray, our rude breakfast 
was ina short time prepared, and the pampered 
alderman, who would have given fifty pounds for 
the appetite of the beggar to whom he denied a 
shilling, might surely have doubled the price to 
participate in our enjoyments. We did eat, as 
those may be supposed to do, who have long fasted, 
and know not when or where they will partake of 
another meal. Our hunger satisfied, we again slept, 
the necessary watch excepted,—and when we 
waked, the ocean, though yet troubled, was fast 
subsiding. 

After scouring about 300 miles along the coast, 
we separated from the brig, and started unaccom- 
panied on our return. As we were directed to 
examine thoroughly several islands that lay in our 
route, extreme vigilance was necessary, and three 
volunteers from the brig were added to our crew. 
One of them, young, of good parentage and clas- 
sical education, soon attracted our attention and 
excited our sympathy. In manner, he was re- 
served, for he was exceedingly visionary, and lived 
in an atmosphere of his own creation. Forgetful 
of the present, his mind reverted to the past, or 
peopled the future with imaginary beings. Yet, 
his disposition was more a resigned than a melan- 
choly one ; the images on which his mind loved to 
dwell, though often sad, were clothed in chaste and 
becoming drapery, and the language in which he 
spoke to us, was startling in its novelty, and not 
unfrequently rich in its unstudied elegance. He 
was ill when he joined us, but concealed it, and the 
next day he was raving, with the fever at its height. 
In his lucid intervals, he related a portion of his 
history, at which we could not smile, although it 
severely tasked our credulity. 

He was the only child of a schoolmaster, who, 
late in life, married a second time. The natural 
consequence was, that the paternal home became 
distasteful to the son; and the father, with a new 
object for his affections, readily consented to a sepa- 
ration, and procured for him a situation in the 
clerk’s office of an adjoining county. 

Hartman was assiduous in his attendance at the 
office, but made innumerable mistakes in the per- 
formance of his duty. His principal task was to 
copy deeds, and here, by errors in dates and titles, 
by frequent omissions of sentences and transposi- 
tion of words, he severely tried the patience of 
his benevolent employer. In fact, he was, in every 
sense of the word, a dreamer. He had his reve- 
ries by day, and he superstitiously cherished his 
nightly dreams as foreshadowing the future. 

At one time, he had been despatched on distant 
business. Before he reached his place of desti- 
nation, he was taken ill and confined to his bed in 
an ill-kept and poorly furnished inn. The first 
night, he dreamed that his step-mother brought him 





a sudden impulse for which he could not account, 
he threw it aside. He awoke with the firm con- 
viction that he was about to be very ill, but would 
certainly recover; and to the alarm of his indolent 
but good-natured landlord, refused to take medicine, 
and would not allowa physicianto becalled. The 
strength of his constitution, invigorated by his per- 
fect confidence, bore him safely through, and he 
recovered from a sickness protracted by several 
relapses. 

Some six months after, he dreamed that the 
same person presented the same garment, and he 
had reached his hand to receive it, when his father, 
stepping between, took it up and put it on himself. 
This time, he awoke with the firm persuasion that 
he would again be ill, but, that his father either had 
died or was at the last extremity. In this convic- 
tion, without the permission of his employer who re- 
fused it, while he laughed at his idle fears, Hart- 
man started for his home. His disordered imagi- 
nation, preying upon a bocy already perhaps in the 
incipient stage of disease, brought on in part the re- 
alization of his vision, and another spell of wasting 
illness followed. The death of his father about 
the time, and as he protested, at the very hour he 
had seen him don the garment, strengthened his 
deep-rooted faith in the mystic revelations of his 
dream. When he recovered, beside the death of 
his father, he had another misfortune to deplore. 
The patience of his employer had been tried too 
far, and he lost his situation. 

Thriftless, without present means, and destitute 
of the energy which begets resources, poor Hart- 
man wandered to the sea board, and at last, in ab- 
ject want, presented himself at a Naval rendez- 
vous, and enlisted in the service. He was detailed 
as one of the crew of the steam brig, where his 
listless habits, rendering him unfit for active duties, 
he was assigned a situation which condemned him 
to sedentary occupation, and by confinement im- 
paired his health. 

- The night before we parted from the brig, he 
dreamed that the same ill-omened female tendered 
him the garment, which, like that of Nessus, is 
mortal to the wearer—and that he put it on. Of 
his own death he was now assured, and in the morn- 
ing, with moving earnestness, entreated to come 
with us, because, as he afterwards said, he could 
not abide to die in the cramped and narrow place 
allotted to the sick, where, not only the heavens 
themselves, but their very light was excluded, and 
the air was vitiated before it reached it. 

The second evening he died. The same night, 
we ran close along the shore of Cayo Romano, in- 
tending to land where we might not be surprised, 
for the purpose of burying the body. Under the 
far stretching shadow of the trees, which feathered 
the summits of the hills, we slowly skimmed along 
the light ripple beneath the bows, drowned in the 
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the shelving beach. We had long ceased to con- 
verse, and our eyes and ears were strained to see 
or catch the sight or sound of a movement upon 
the shore. The profound stillness was disturbed, 
and we instinctively started at the sound of a loud 
and peculiar shriek. It was the Cat o’ Mountain, 
the most ferocious native of the forest, lured from 
its den by the scent of mortality. We now knew, 
that however deep we might dig the grave of our 
companion, his remains would be disinterred by the 
ravenous beasts, who, their first startling cry ex- 
changed for a fierce and angry growl, stood upon 
the hill side, and with greedy eyes watched our pro- 
ceedings. 

We turned our boat’s head to seaward, and, pull- 
ing out into bold water, as the moon went down, 
and the stars shone forth in increased lustre, and 
the gentle wind wafted from the land the odor of 


tropical fruits and plants, with one prayer recited | 


aloud and many silent aspirations for the welfare 
of his soul, we committed his body to the deep. 
The disparted wave closed in and shut him from 
our sight,—we resumed our devious path along the 
coast, and in the exciting nature of our duty, soon 
forgot the melancholy fate of the poor vision- 
ary. 

We proceeded to Matanzas, where we were to 
rejoin our ship. We approached the harbor late 
at night. ‘The full, unclouded moon shed her soft 
and silvery light upon the placid scene. Far in 
the depths beneath, danced the lights of a mimic 
sky. Clear as at noon-day, the white-washed 
houses were reflected in the liquid surface beneath 
them. The hills were basking in light, the vallies 
were mantled in shade, and with their heads in va- 
rious directions, the ships rode to the flickering 
airs aloft—and ships, and houses, the hills, the val- 
lies, the bay and the distant ocean, were as still as 
if the wand of the enchanter had been waved above 
them. 

With slow and noiseless stroke, we gained the 
middle of the harbor, when the silence was broken 
by the boom of our piece of artillery and the sharp 
report of all our musketry. As the echo reverbe- 
rated among the distant hills, each man, with a 
conch shell, set up a discordant blast. The alarm 
instantly spread; the ships of war beat to quar- 
ters; the garrison flew to arms, and there was 
panic and consternation in the town. 

As I stepped over the side of the Hornet, my 
first question was for Lindsay. Alas! our presen- 
timents were not unfounded. He was no more! 
There was melancholy solace in the intelligence 
that in his delirium, he ever called upon me, and 
that with his last articulate breath, he pronounced 
my name. 


A generous spirit marked his short career, 
And rising greatness was implanted there. 
Ardent for fame, impatient to sustain 

His country’s glory on the raging main, 
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The young aspirant left his native shore, 

To which fate doomed him to return no more. 
Alas! untimely lost in youthful bloom, 

An early tenant of the dreary tomb. 

His body to the charnel house is giv’n, 

His soul on angels’ wings, is borne to Heaven. 

Soon after my return on board, my messmates 
told me with exultation, of a circumstance most 
commendable to our commander. In Havanna, he 
had been tendered a handsome commission, if he 
would transport a quantity of specie in the ship 
under his command. He peremptorily refused, 
but offered, without any charge whatever, to con- 
voy such merchant vessel, as might be freighted 
with it. This tribute is deserved; for, the disin- 
terestedness he evinced, I grieve to say, does not 
prevail with the members of his grade, much less 
with the one above it. The Gulf of Mexico, the 
coast of Peru, and even the sterile shores of Cali- 
fornia, have been, now are, and will continue to 
be, the theatres for the violation of the revenue 
laws of other countries, and the neglect of the in- 
terests of our own government, so long as the lat- 
ter, by its inertness, connives at the nefarious prac- 
tice. In the name of passengers’ baggage, or 
stowed in bags of rice, or furtively concealed about 
the persons of notorious smugglers, quantities of 
specie are taken on board of our men-of-war. Not 
only is the public interest neglected, but, the na- 
tional ships are endangered. ‘They are despatched 
to places remote, little known and scarce frequented, 
without regard to health, to safety, or facility of 
supplies. In a warm climate, their men are re- 
stricted to salted food, (sometimes a short allow- 
ance of that,) for many weeks in succession, and 
the boats’ crews are subjected to unusual fatigue, 
and exposed to the heavy dews of night, while lur- 
king in unsuspected places, they wait, for the pur- 
pose of conveying to their ship, the specie, of which, 
the laws of the country prohibit the exportation. 

This practice, so degrading to honest men, so 
despicable in the officer who thereby betrays his 
trust, can only be corrected by a pro-rata division 
of the per centage as prize money,—or, what is 
better yet, by a total prohibition to receive any com- 
pensation whatever. 

It is true, that the importation of specie into our 
country should be encouraged by all proper means— 
but, it is an article, the supply of which is solely 
regulated by the demands of trade. It should be 
borne in mind too, that in the Pacific, the transpor- 
tation of specie is from port to port along the coast. 
Other nations may be blind to their own interests, 
but that does not justify an open interference, much 
less a furtive and dastardly violation of their enact- 
ments. ‘To attain an end, regardless of the means, 
has been charged (unjustly I believe,) as the per- 
nicious maxim of the Jesuits. To do as we would 
be done by, is the golden rule of Christianity. 
“ Fiat justitia, ruat celum,” should be the cherished 
motto of every enlightened nation. 
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I was soon promoted to another vessel, and from 
a most excellent, transferred my allegiance to a 
more diminutive commander. More puny, in every 
respect, than the one I have left, my present com- 
mander is two removes from the highest grade in 
the service. When he attains the last (as if he 
live, he unquestionably will, under a system which 
advances alike the worthless and the deserving,) 
he will doubtless be considered the smallest Post- 
Captain in the Navy. 

We sailed to Vera Cruz and Tampico for specie. 
Unsuccessful at the former, we proceeded to the 
latter place, and anchored in an exposed and open 
roadstead. Behind us, was a dangerous, and for 
us an impassable reef, marked by the foam, which 
erested its lashing and far-sounding surf. Before 
us, with its dark and angry waves driven onward 
by a fresh northerly wind, was the broad expanse 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

As soon as we were anchored, the boats were 
hoisted out, and an officer and crew sent in the 
launch for water. They were well aware of the 
danger to which they were thus unnecessarily ex- 
posed. The expedition was considered unneces- 
sary ; for, we were but a few weeks from port, and 
had an ample stock of water on hand. It was 


deemed cruel to despatch it at such a time, for the 
indications of a storm were evident to the least 
observing. 

The officer took leave of us with a compressed 


lip, and his eye flashed as he silently listened to 
the unmeaning directions of his commander, who, 
as well as himself, had never visited the place be- 
fore. Talk of serried ranks and wedged batta- 
lions, of the compact square, and even of the deep 
moat and frowning parapet!—I would as soon 
charge upon the fretted lines of steel, or, in the 
depth of night, head the forlorn hope that scales 
the deadly breach, as undertake, in such weather, 
to cross the reef which lay behind us. 

The increasing waves of a fast-rising storm 
were dammed by the opposing reef, until accumu- 
lated in a huge mass, the multitudinous waters 
sprung madly upward, and breaking above the crest, 
swept on with the foam, the roar and the speed of 
a mighty cataract. ; 

In sadness we parted from our shipmates in the 
boat, and with deep anxiety watched her progress 
toward the shore. She no sooner entered within 
the line of breakers, than a heavy roller passed 
over the stern, and knocking down the officer who 
sat there, filled the boat with water, and tore seve- 
ral of the oars from the hands of the rowers. 
The empty casks, kept down by the thwarts, or 
benches upon which the rowers sat, alone pre- 
vented the boat from sinking. Water-logged, and 
incapable of exertion, the fate of the crew seemed 
inevitable. But that Power which is ever at hand, 
and often exercised when human means avail not, 
preserved them. The current was setting in shore, 
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and although the boat was pitched up, and tossed 
downward and onward with great force and incon- 
ceivable rapidity, yet, she could not sink, so long 
as the thwarts retained their places. Fortunately, 
they were firmly fixed, and to them, the crew clung 
with the desperation of drowning men. We were 
long kept in suspense, but our anxious fears subsi- 
ded, as we saw them drift by degrees into smoother 
water. 

Scarce had we drawn a long and grateful breath 
for the preservation of our friends, than it became 
necessary to turn attention to our own security. 
The wind was freshening, the sea rising, and the 
aspect of the sky denoted a gale of long con- 
tinuance. Before long, we were compelled to slip 
our cable and stand out to sea, leaving our boat’s 
crew, without provision, to make what shift they 
could. 

With the subsidence of the gale we returned, 
and our boat rejoined us. For six days, the crew 
had suffered much, from privation and exposere. 
After waiting some time, we received $100,000 
and some passengers on board, and weighed anchor 
for the United States. We proceeded to a Nor- 
thern port to land our specie and passengers; that 
done, we returned to a more Southern port, to refit 
our vessel. 

Here we separated—some to be clasped in the 
chaste embrace of wives, and listen to the winning 
endearments of their children :—some to receive a 
father’s blessing, and some to pillow their heads on 
the fond maternal bosom. I go, to greet acquaint- 
ance, to brood on the recollections of the past, and 
feed my restless soul with anticipations of the 
future. 





REJOICINGS AT SUNSET. 
BY G. G. FOSTER. 


The waves were glad when the sun went down, 

For he was too much like a kingly crown 

Upon their free brows—so they merrily danced, 

As the eye of the hot, proud day-light glanced 
Flickeringly out from its curtain of cloud— 

To the waters all brightness—to the sunshine a shroud ; 
And the sky and the ocean in ecstasy met, 

And blended their smiles where the sun had set. 


The flowers were glad when the sun went down, 

For their bright, sweet eyes had been dimmed by his frown, 
And his scorching breath had withered their hues ; 

So their lips opened soft to the night-coming dews. 

The grass sang merrily by the clear fountain, 

As the sun fell slowly behind the blue mountain ; 

And the bird twittered cheerily home to his nest, 

To find from his beautiful labors sweet rest. 


The stars were glad, as they leaped to light, 
And set their gems on the robe of Night ; 

And the pale queen moon walked out on the sea, 
And charmed the tides to their revelry. 
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Then the sound of the terrible ocean was heard, 
As the mighty power in its deep caverns stirred— 
While the beautiful star-light spread over all 
The magnificent scene, its silver pall. 


The weary mariner leaned o’er the lee 

And wept, as the sun sank under the sea; 

For, the clear night to him was a time of dreams, 

Sweet with the memory of pleasant themes— 

And the gushing tear to his eye had come, 

As he thought of the dear delights of his home. 

Thus Hope wrings the fragrance from cach broken flower, 
And treasures it up for a darksome hour! 


The forest was glad—for it went to sleep— 

And the sound of its breathing was thrilling and deep; 
While the winds in its bosom lay hushed in soft wonder, 
And fairies were dreaming the still shadows under. 


Bat while the cool night brought joy to so many, 

To me it brought transport much dearer than any— 

For it led me to THEE, my sweet love, and thy smile 
Ever beaming to welcome me home from my toil. 

Oh, the day! it is glorious, and sunny, and bright— 

But to me give the holier blessings of night,— 

When my tired spirit, freed from the world, sinks to rest, 
And finds all it has pictured of Heaven, on thy breast. 





LORD BOLINGBROKE: 
HIS POLITICAL CHARACTER AND WRITINGS. 


Lord Bolingbroke is one of those statesmen, who 
are fitted to shine among their contemporaries, 
rather than to live with posterity, and from whose 
lives more profit and instruction are to be derived 
than from their writings. No man has ever ap- 
peared in England more lavishly endowed than 
Henry St. John, with all those splendid gifts that 
are necessary to adorn the private studies and il- 
lustrate the political career of a public man. De- 
scended from an ancient and honorable family— 
tracing his ancestry back to the conquest, and 
boasting in its line of warriors, statesmen, and pa- 
triots—gifted by fortune with a large estate, and 
by nature with a handsome person—possessed of a 
refined wit, a brilliant fancy, an amazing memory, 
and a matchless eloquence, he seemed to be a man 
whom nature and art had conspired to elevate, 
whose abilities and ambition were equal to any un- 
dertaking, and of whom his friends and his coun- 
try could not form hopes too extravagant to be 
realized. If such a man fell, before he reached the 
goal which his great abilities would have easily 
enabled him to pass, the causes of his failure must 
be sought in himself, and not in the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded. If enemies opposed, 
and at last overwhelmed him, it was not because 
they were hostile to truth, to virtue, or to those in 
whom it was embodied, but because they were em- 
bittered by his imprudent scorn, and contemptuous 
rashness. If, as is said, he took pleasure in crea- 
ting opponents merely to show his power in sub- 
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duing them, he should have remembered the fate 
of the wrestler of old, who, in rending the oak, 
dreamed not of the rebound. If his country did 
not shower upon him office and honor during the 
whole of his political life, it was because his time 
was given to the intrigues, and his talents to the 
daring schemes of her invading enemies. If his 
genius and acquirements have not received from 
posterity that homage which apparently they ought 
to command, it is because that genius and those 
acquirements were often misapplied to the support 
of moral untruth, political heresy, a bad philoso- 
phy, and a worse religion. 

Of a man, so differently regarded by his coun- 
trymen of the present age, and of that in which he 
lived, it may be difficult to form a correct and en- 
lightened opinion. It may be that in England, as 
remarked by Goldsmith, they who condemn his 
politics, may approve his religion; and they who 
censure his religion, may admire his politics. The 
lapse of a century has cooled alike the ardor of his 
friends and the malignity of his enemies ; and pos- 
terity has fairly passed its judgment upon the fame 
of Bolingbroke. If he cannot be classed with those 
pure and virtuous men who have toiled for nothing 
but their country’s good, or with those profound 
philosophers who have foreseen and foretold the 
workings of the human mind, and the operations of 
human governments for centuries to come, yet he 
cannot be deprived of his rank as a classic author, 
nor of his fame as one of the most efficient minis- 
ters, accomplished statesmen, and unrivalled ora- 
tors of the age in which he lived. 

Henry St. John was born at Battersea, in the 
county of Surry, in the year 1672. His family is 
as old as the conquest. He was reared in the 
family of Lord Chief Justice St. John, one of 
whose daughters his grandfather, Sir Walter St. 
John, had married. The Chief Justice, as is well 
known, belonged to the Republican party; and 
Henry was therefore early instilled with the prin- 
ciples of the Dissenters. A fanatic preacher was 
his instructor; his daily task was to read lectures 
and religious homilies, and more especially, as he 
himself infoms us, the commentaries of Dr. Manton, 
whose boast it was to have written one hundred 
and nineteen sermons on the one hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm! The feeling and sensible mind of 
Bolingbroke must have been disgusted with the 
furious zeal and blind obstinacy of his fanatic in- 
structor: this disgust unfortunately was, in time, 
extended to the religion which he professed. Thus 
early were the seeds of infidelity sown ; and to this 
slight mistake in his first education, may be traced 
many of the misfortunes, and most of the faults of 
his subsequent life. He was educated at Eton col- 
lege, and afterwards at Christ church, Oxford. At 
the university, he was distinguished neither for ap- 
plication nor attainment: he seemed satisfied with 
the consciousness, rather than eager for the exer- 
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tion, of his abilities. His friends and acquain- 
tances, however, were well apprized of the extent 
and vigor of his mind, and predicted that he would 
make a brilliant figure in active life. For many 
years, however, pleasure was his goddess ; his am- 
bition was not to shine at court, nor to lead in par- 
liament, but to be famous as a rake. No man in 
the kingdom kept more expensive mistresses, fre- 
quented more dissipated haunts, nor prolonged his 
debaucheries to a more ruinous extent, than Henry | 
St. John. Although the love of study and the de- 
sire of knowledge were felt by him through the 
whole of his life, yet they whispered so softly, that 
their solemn admonitions were scarcely regarded 
in the hurry of the passions with which he was 
transported. Goldsmith informs us, that he had a 
conversation with an old man who assured him, 
that he had seen St. John and one of his compa- 
nions run naked through the Park in a fit of intoxi- 
cation! At length he became convinced of the 
paltriness of his ambition and the criminality of his 
amusements, and in 1700 was married to the 
daughter of Sic Henry Winchescomb. By this 
lady, who was the co-heiress of her father, and a 
descendant of the famous Jack of Newberry, he 
received a fortune of forty thousand pounds. Their 
union was short and unhappy. He complained of 
her obstinacy, and she of his infidelity; and peace 
was obtained only by a final separation. Shortly 
after his marriage, he turned his attention to po- 
litical affairs, and in 1700 was elected a member 
of Parliament for the Borough of Wotton Basset, 





in Wiltshire. 

No member of this Parliament, which met in the | 
last year of William and Mary, occupied a more 
commanding position than Mr. St. John. His 
father was a member for the county of Wilts, and 
the influence of his wife’s family was great in the 
House. It was, however, by his own abilities and 
eloquence, that he achieved the influence which he 
immediately acquired in Parliament. Although 
descended from Whigs, and bred a Dissenter, yet, 
upon his first entrance into Parliament, he joined 
the Tories. ‘The Whig Interest, which had been 
all-powerful for years, was evidently sunk. Of this 
Parliament, Robert Harley, a firm Tory, afterwards 
Prime Minister of Queen Anne and Ear! of Oxford, 
was chosen Speaker. Of the speeches made by 
Mr. St. John, during the four years he served in 
Parliament, from his first entrance into publie life, 
to his appointment as Secretary of War, few or no 
records are extant. By himself, not one has been 
preserved. The rapid fancy, the burning passion, 
and glowing diction by which the coldest of his 
essays are distinguished—the commanding person, 
engaging address and splendid action, which all 
accounts concur in attributing to him, made him 
one of the first orators that England has ever pro- 
duced. Lord Brougham relates, that in a company 





where the conversation turned upon the lost wri- 
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tings of great men, Mr. Pitt declared that he would 
prefer a speech of Bolingbroke’s to the restoration 
of any work, ancient or modern, that time or acci- 
dent has destroyed. Among other important ques- 
tions which came before Parliament during Mr. 
St. John’s term of service, was the great vase of 
Ashby and White. Ashby instituted an action 
against White, who was Constable of Aylesbury, 
for refusing him the privilege of voting at an elec- 
tion of members to represent that borough in Par- 
liament. In this action, a verdict was found for 
Ashby by the jury in the county; but judgment 
was given against him in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which was reversed by a Writ of Error 
brought into the House of Lords. ‘The great de- 
bate was propounded by Mr. Harley in a learned 
statement of the cause, and opened formally by Mr. 
Brewer. Among those who participated in the 
debate, were Sir Thomas Powes, Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dormer, Sir Jo- 
seph Jekyell, Mr. King and Mr. Cowper, after- 
wards Lord Chancellors, and Mr. Walpole. The 
House resolved, that no other tribunal, but the com- 
mons of England, had any power to adjudge the 
qualifications of an elector; that Ashby was guilty 


of contempt in instituting an action against White, 


and that any one who should presume to institute 
actions of a similar character, should be guilty of a 
high breach of privilege. Upon that occasion, 
Mr. St. John is reported to have said, “ Sir, I do 
not rise to trouble you long, but to speak to one 
point that was mentioned by the noble Lord over 


‘the way. I shall be as tender as any man alive of 


doing any thing against the liberty of the people, 
but I am for this, because I take it to be the great- 
est security for their liberty. ‘The noble Lord 
was pleased to take notice that in the consequence, 
the Crown would have a great influence on those 
that are to return members of the House of Com- 
mons; and, when they were in, they might vote 
for one another. I cannot think that the liberties 
of the people of England are safer in any hands 
below, or that the influence of the Crown will be 
stronger here than in other courts.” 

From 1704 to 1708, Mr. St. John occupied the 
important post of Secretary of War. Between 
him and the Secretary of State, there existed at 
this time, and for several years afterwards, a sin- 
cere friendship and close intimacy. No man was 
capable of more powerful and intense application to 
business ; and, rapid as were the victories, and bril- 
liant as were the achievements of the Duke of 
Marlborough in the field, he was ably and faithfully 
supported by the youthful Secretary of War. Al- 
though it was the evident policy of the Tories to 
bring about a peace, and although the Whigs 
leaned upon war and the Duke of Marlborough 
for support, yet St. John contributed to those suc- 
cesses which produced at once the downfall of his 
party and his own removal from office. 
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aren while he knew the vices, and adeiined \into violent measures. 


| Bolingbroke ots irges, that 
the faults of the Duke of Marlborough, he was a’ 


Oxford never had any higher object in all his poli- 
sincere friend and warm admirer of that great tics, than the elevation of his family; but Swift 


General. His administration was one of the most more charitably ascribes his course to the necessity 
eventful periods of the war. It was during this he was under of humoring the Queen. Their disa- 
time, that the Duke of Marlborough defeated the greement produced their downfall; and, strange to 
Bavarians at Scheltersberg, and that Gibraltar was | say, neither made any preparations for that storm, 
taken. It was under the ndsninietestion of St. John, iby which they were both nearly overwhelmed. 

that the French were defeated at Turin, and that | | Bolingbroke was attainted of high treason, and 
the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies were fought. ‘fled to France. All agree, however, that he dis- 
It is said, that when the Tories, flushed with power, | charged the duties of Secretary of State with emi- 
and conscious of their strength, made a bold move | nent ability. Swift declares, that he was the great- 
to bring the Princess Sophia into England, Mr. lest young man he ever knew ; wit, capacity, beauty, 
St. John managed the matter so artfully, that the | quickness of apprehension, good learning, and an 
subject was dropt without a debate. 


















period, his course was marked by a moderation as | 
hurtful to his party as the rashness into which he| 
was afterwards plunged. He was a man of vio- 
lent passions; and if he had any steady aim or 
fixed policy, he did not always take the surest and 
most efficient means to carry it into execution. 
The Tory Interest having become depressed 
and Mr. Harley having resigned his office in 1708 
Mr. St. John testified his esteem and admiration 


During this | excellent taste; the best orator in the House of 


Commons, admirable conversation, good nature, 
good manners, generous, and a despiser of money. 
He talked too much by way of complaint to his 
friends, of the heavy load of business which he 
carried, and appeared too anxious to mix the man 
of pleasure with the man of business. When his 


, | friends visited him in the country, he smoked his 
,| tobacco, hunted through the fields, inquired after 


the crops, spoke to the tenants by their names, and 


for his friend, by following him into retirement. | showed his guests to their chambers after the good 


For two years, he devoted himself exclusively to’ 


the pursuit of knowledge, and stored his mind with 
that classic lore, which graced his oratory, and 


old country fashion. 
The prosecution of Bolingbroke was conducted 
with great zeal and ability by Mr. Walpole. The 





adorns his writings. By the deep study and ex- 


tensive reading to which he gave himself up du- | 


ring this period, he was better prepared for the 
higher and more responsible station, to which he 
was called by the change of the Queen’s ministry, 
and the ascendancy of the Tories in 1710. 

Some have ascribed this political revolution to | 
the prosecution of Sacheverell, and others to the | 
intrigues of Harley; but the true cause was the | 
unkind treatment which the Queen received from 
her former ministers and favorites. In a word, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, by her haughty, impe- 
rions and offensive conduct towards the Queen, 
fell into disgrace ; and Mrs. Masham, by her obse- 
quious manners, and assiduous humility, rose into 
favor. Sir William Temple was venerated, be- 
cause he could have been Secretary of State at 
fifty—the office was now filled by a man little more 
than thirty. While his father was a man of plea- 
sure, walked the Mall, and frequented St. James’ 
Coffee-House, the son was principal Secretary of 
State. During the last four years of Queen Anne, 
the Tories remained in power; but the disgust 
which St. John early acquired for Mr. Harley, 
soon produced the overthrow of their party. Noth- 
ing can exceed the bitterness with which Boling- 
broke hated and abhorred Oxford. Indeed, the 
conduct of Mr. Harley remains to this day a mys- 
tery. He retained the Whigs in office ; put off his 
friends, and postponed measures, until a large 
number of country Tories formed themselves into 
the “ October Club,” and attempted to force him 


articles related principally to his agency in con- 
cluding the war, and bringing about the treaty of 
| Utrecht. They had but slight foundation in truth 
‘and justice; but such was the power and vindictive 
| spirit of the Whigs, and to such a pitch had the 
| passions of the people been roused, that no doubt 
could be entertained of the eagerness of Parliament, 
to pass them at all hazards. Having appeared 
several times very unconcernedly in public, and 
having given out that he intended to prepare an 
elaborate defence of his conduct, Lord Bolingbroke 
left London in disguise. For some time after his 
arrival in France, and as long as he had any rea- 
sonable hopes of making his peace with England, 
he abstained from all connexion with the Pretender, 
and all efforts to invade the territory, or attack the 
Crown, of his native country. At length, by let- 
ters sent him by the Pretender, and from repre- 
sentations made by his friends in England, he was 
induced to repair to Commercy, and become Sec- 
retary of State to the Cinevalier. He soon became 
convinced of the impossibility of success with any 
of their plans. He saw, that the Chevalier was 
not equal to the task which he had undertaken ; 
that mistresses formed his privy council; that his 
cabinet secrets were whispered about at tea-tables 
and in coffee-houses, and that every thing was 
done to alarm the English people, whom it was 
their policy to surprise. The Earl of Mar re- 
paired to the North to head the Highlanders; the 
Duke of Ormond landed in the West of England, 
and the Pretender himself sailed for Scotland ;— 
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but with the miserable failure of these attempts at 
invasion, every reader of history is familiar. Bo- 
lingbroke was charged by the Jacobites ; formally 
indicted for high treason, and dismissed without 
notice from the Pretender’s service. It must be 
admitted, that he rejoiced in the loss of his employ- 
ments, and his release from all obligations to the 
Pretender for the future. He now turned his eyes 
to King George, and through the agency of Lord 
Stair, obtained the promise of a pardon. He re- 
turned to England, and at Dover met Bishop At- 
terbury on his way to France, whither he had just 
been banished. Having married a niece of Ma- 
dame Maintenon, he spent his time partly in France 
and partly in England. For several years, he en- 
deavored to obtain a restoration of his political im- 
portance, and with that view, wrote several politi- 
cal treatises, which few have equalled, and none 
have excelled. He finally turned his attention 
more exclusively to philosophy, and published to 
the world those views of religion which he had 
previously expressed only in conversation. The 
remainder of his days was spent in retirement and 
devoted to study; which, to use the language of 
Lord Ossory, was graced by the wisdom of Socra- 
tes, the dignity and ease of Pliny, and the wit of 
Horace. He died in 1751, in the 75th year of his 
age, and was buried at Battersea by the side of his 
ancestors. A marble monument was erected to 
his memory, and an elegant epitaph records his 
virtues, his talents, and his deeds. 

“The Occasional Writer” was published in 
January, 1726-27. It consists of three numbers, 
and is stamped with all the characteristic marks of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s style. In the first number, 
the author represents himself to be a person whose 
writings had not only been extensively read through- 
out England, but had been translated into all the 
languages of Europe, but who had not as yet met 
with any rewards proportionate to his merit. Being 
led to examine into the cause of his failure, he 
finds that those writers who devote themselves to 
wit and poetry, and live for posterity, receive their 
reward from posterity alone; and that those wri- 
ters only who employ their pens upon public af- 
fairs, attract any attention, or receive any pay from 
princes and statesmen. “The Occasional Writer” 
therefore offers his services to the noble Lord whom 
he addresses ; bids him employ him in any manner 
he desires; declares it as honorable to draw his 
pen, as to draw his sword, in behalf of the side 
which pays the highest price for his assistance ; 
displays the importance and necessity for his ser- 
vices ; whispers into the minister’s ear the objec- 
tions which his enemies urge against his adminis- 
tration, and insists that he will employ, in his ser- 
vice, a man whose zeal and affection for his person 
are only surpassed by his ability to defend his party 
and his principles. If any of his satellites should 
flatter the minister, and lull him into a false and 








fatal security, and approach him in language simi- 
lar to that which Sleep addresses to the pilot of 
#neas, he warns him of the fate of Palinurus, and 
bids him profit by his example. 

In the second number, * The Occasional Writer” 
confesses that his offers of service have not been 
accepted ; attributes the rejection of them to the 
patriotic virtue of the noble person to whom they 
were made; claims the esteem of the minister as 
he comes out under his own name, and takes ground 
against him on account of his unwillingness that 
the true state of the national debts should be known, 
and on account of a publication written under his 
direction, and intended to keep the people in the 
dark as to their foreign affairs. He laments the 
spirit of party and selfishness, which seems to per- 
vade public affairs, and to animate public men, and 
enters into a learned and profound analysis of the 
causes which have brought England to the verge 
of ruin. That great principle of English policy, 
the preservation of the balance of power between 
the several States of Europe, is traced by this ele- 
gant writer from its first adoption, to check the 
grandeur of the Houses of France and Austria 
down to his own times. By Henry VIII., it was 
in some instances observed ; in others, disregarded 
or managed badly; by Queen Elizabeth, it was 
carried out in all the principal measures of her 
reign ;—the succeeding Princes of the Stuart line 
were sometimes allies, and sometimes even the in- 
struments and pensioners of France, whose power 
it was their true interest to Jessen; and it was not 
until the revolution of 1688, that the nation resumed 
with warmth her ancient and proper principles. 
These principles, however, ‘“ The Oceasional Wri- 
ter” contends, are carried too far; England, by 
meddling unnecessarily with the affairs and inter- 
ests of the European States, became involved in 
wars for the benefit of others, and this Don Quix- 
otte of the world seemed to have engaged to fight 
the battles of all mankind.—In the third number, 
“ The Occasional Writer” becomes satisfied, that 
an abusive reply to his first letter, which had beea 
published, was written by the minister, and com- 
pliments the noble indignation with which he re- 
jected his mercenary offers of assistance. He still, 
however, promises zeal in his cause, and devotion 
to his service ; and binds himself that he will pre- 
serve decency, good manners, and impartiality in 
his political essays. 

“The Occasional Writer” was undoubtedly in- 
tended as a keen satire upon the venality of the 
existing administration; the open bribery and cor- 
ruption by which political writers were prostituted 
to the purposes of the ministry; of the high hand 
with which every thing was carried by money, and 
of the low style and lower character of those who 
loaded the press with their panegyrics, and whose 
daily bread was obtained by the daily praise of their 
employers. 
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“The Letter to Sir William Windham,” is one 
of the most finished and classical productions in 
the English language. It contains an elaborate 
and powerful, but by no means convincing or satis- 
factory, defence of Lord Bolingbroke’s political ca- 
reer. The style is finished and eloquent ; the sen- 
tences polished and periodical ; the diction copious 
and rich; and it abounds in the keenest satire, the 
bitterest invective, and the most resistless ridicule. 
From this exhaustless fountain of wit and genius, 
Goldsmith has not disdained to borrow, word for 
word, @ great part of his life of Bolingbroke. 
While, however, the candid reader admires the 
splendid style of the author, he cannot, with equal 
freedom, approve the conduct of the politician. 
For a man who was exclusively devoted to his po- 
litical friends ; who laid it down as a maxim, that 
every citizen should be a party-man by making the 
good of his party the good of his country, it must 
be confessed that Bolingbroke was very unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining, at least in preserving, the unlimited 
friendship of his political associates. His passions 
were so fiery that he could not brook the slighest 
insult or the least neglect ; and his morbid sensi- 
bility frequently fancied the one or the other, where 
neither was intended. His boundless ambition ren- 
dered him indisposed, and almost incapable of act- 
ing a subordinate part ; and hence he burned to sup- 
plant those who were above him in office and power, 
but whom he regarded as his inferiors in ability, 
attainment, and influence. He was so fickle in his 
purposes, unsteady in his aims, and uncertain in 
his course, that as soon as he lost the confidence 
of one party, he aspired to the head of another ; 
when deserted by the Tories, he fled to the Papists; 
when abandoned by the Pretender, he made his 
peace with his Sovereign; and sought an asylum 
with George I. We are free to admit, that Bo- 
lingbroke, in his connexion with the Pretender, 
had many difficulties to encounter ; that the Cheva- 
lier and the Earl of Mar would be willing to attri- 
bute to his incapacity and treachery, rather than 
to their own rashness and ignorance, the failure of 
their expedition; and that the Scotch would be 
loth to lay upon their General, the whole blame of 
their misfortunes. If, however, we impartially ex- 
amine the political course of Bolingbroke during 
his exile, we shall find little to approve and less to 
admire. We shall be satisfied, that those reflec- 
tions, which he published on Exile, were drawn from 
the writings of the ancient philosophers, rather than 
derived from his own feelings or experience. 
When Lord Bolingbroke came into power under 
the Oxford Interest, although he entertained those 
political principles which were peculiar to the To- 
ries, it must be admitted from his own confessions, 
that he entered upon office with those vindictive 
feelings and furious passions, which are too preva- 
lent in party times, and too common with party 
men. ‘To remove the Whigs from office, and se- 
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cure themselves as long as possible in power; to 
reward those who had aided, and punish those 
who had opposed their political elevation, were the 
feelings by which Bolingbroke, in common with 
most of his associates, was animated. He did 
not, however, carry out this violent and proscrip- 
tive course; not that he changed his mind or al- 
tered his purpose, but because he was thwarted by 
the calmer policy of the Earl of Oxford. This 
diversity of temperament and difference of policy, 
together with that contempt which, upon a nearer 
approach to Harley, and a fuller trial of his own 
abilities, Bolingbroke felt for the capacity of Ox- 
ford, were the true causes of that fatal rupture 
which hurled the Tories from office, and covered 
their leaders with attainders, confiscation, and 
exile. 

In bringing about the treaty of Utrecht, Lord 
Bolingbroke rendered essential service to the Tory 
party and to the English nation. The Whigs re- 
lied upon the Dissenters, the Bank and the Allies. 
The policy of the Tories was to prevent occasional 
conformity—to hinder Dissenters from obtaining 
power or holding office under the administration— 
to diminish the influence and patronage of the 
Bank, and to bring about a peace. In support of 
these cardinal principles of his party, Bolingbroke 
was powerful, efficient, and successful. He tho- 
roughly understood the nature of the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member; and it was 
a saying of his, that like hounds, they grow fond 
of the man who shows them game, and by whose 
halloo they are used to be encouraged. He ex- 
erted to the utmost, his great family influence—his 
boundless energy—his varied learning and splen- 
did eloquence—and carried the measures of the 
Tory party in triumph through the House. No 
man had a more direct and powerful agency in 
bringing about the treaty of Utrecht, than his Lord- 
ship. In spite of the opposition of the Whigs and 
Allies ; in spite of the difficulties thrown in his way 
by pretended friends, and the sometimes reluctant 
aid and inefficient support given him by the minis- 
try, he persevered until every obstacle was over- 
come, and until that great measure was accom- 
plished which was to be at once the main pillar in 
his impeachment, and the proudest monument of 
his political renown. While, however, we are dis- 
posed to accord praise to the success of Boling- 
broke’s exertions in behalf of his party, and of what 
he conceived to be the best interests of his country, 
no one can deny that his Lordship’s judgment was 
blinded by the inveterate hate, scorn, loathing and 
disgust, which he so early acquired, and on all oc- 
casions so freely expresses, for the Earl of Oxford. 
We know not, whether the figure which this cele- 
brated statesman makes in Bolingbroke’s letter, is 
more contemptible or ridiculous. St. John was as 





deeply responsible as Harley for their mutual mis- 
fortunes, and for the downfall of their party. If 
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Bolingbroke had had less passion, and Oxford Jess 
policy ; if the Secretary of State had entertained 
greater respect for the opinions of the Premier, and 
the Lord Treasurer had paid more regard to the 
wishes of his friends; if the friendly warning and 
sage injunctions of Swift had been observed, they 
might still longer have preserved their party in 
power, and their friends in office, and themselves 
in safety. 

The following extracts will show the manner in 
which Bolingbroke writes of Oxford. Speaking of 
the peace, his Lordship says: 

“The minister who was at their head showed 
himself every day incapable of that attention, that 
method, that comprehension of different matters, 
which the first post in such a government as ours 
requires in quiet times. He was the first spring 
of all our motions, by his credit with the Queen, 
and his concurrence was necessary to every thing 
we did by his rank in the State; and yet this man 
seemed to be sometimes asleep, and sometimes at 
play! He neglected the thread of business, which 
was carried on for this reason with less despatch 
and less advantage in the proper channels, and he 
kept none in his own hands. He negotiated, in- 
deed, by fits and starts, by little tools and indirect 
ways, and thus his activity became as hurtful as 
his indolence.” Again: “Instead of gathering 
strength, either as a ministry or as a party, we daily 
grew weaker. ‘The peace had been judged with 
reason, to be the only solid foundation whereupon 
we could erect a Tory system; and yet, when it 
was made, we found ourselves at a full stand. 
Nay, the very work that ought to have been the 
basis of our strength, was in part demolished be- 
fore our eyes, and we were stoned with the ruins 
of it. Whilst this was doing, Oxford looked on as 
if he had not been a party to all which had passed ; 
broke now and then a jest, which savored of the 
inns of court, and the bad company in which he 
had been bred; and on those occasions where his 
station obliged him to speak of business, was abso- 
lutely unintelligible !” 

From these extracts, it is plain that nothing can 
exceed the scorn, contempt and ridicule, with which 
Bolingbroke speaks of Oxford. Without entering 
into a comparative view of the personal abilities or 
political conduct of these great rivals, it cannot be 
denied, that on the most trying and eventful crisis 
in the lives of both, Harley exhibited a conscious 
integrity and moral intrepidity, which was in stri- 
king contrast with the assumed boldness and dis- 
graceful flight of Bolingbroke. Shortly after George 
I. ascended the throne, the Whigs took the resolu- 
tion of impeaching the Tory minister, and Boling- 
broke took the resolution of leaving England. The 
apologies for his flight are plausible, and perhaps 
at the time were satisfactory to his friends. He 
ought, however, to have stood his ground. The 
violence of faction cannot intimidate a ian con- 
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scious of the purity of his intentions, and the up- 
rightness of his conduct. Bolingbroke may have 
detested Oxford to such an extent, as to have been 
unwilling even to be tried with him; and he may 
have been too proud to distinguish before his ene- 
mies, between his own case, and that of the Lord 
Treasurer. These, however, are excuses, founded 
on feeling rather than reason, which serve to show 
the violence of his passions rather than the pro- 
priety of his course. The noblest spectacle which 
can be presented to the mind, is that of a great 
statesman, stripped of power, deserted by his friends, 
pursued by his enemies, loaded with impeachments 
and bills of attainder, and yet under all these accu- 
mulated misfortunes, sustaining the serenity of his 
mind, and tranquillity of his temper; by the light 
of his own example, and the precepts of philosophy 
cheering his desponding followers, and by the un- 
aided power of truth and justice, dispelling the 
mists of slander, the clouds of adversity, and scat- 
tering to the winds the hosts of faction. Such a 
spectacle might Bolingbroke have exhibited to the 
world ; but the exalted spirit, the expanded soul, 
the divine philosophy, the firm morality and fear- 
less integrity, were wanting. ‘The man was not 
equal to the occasion. He fell to the ground, when 
he should have soared to the heavens. His flight 
excited at once the contempt of his enemies, the 
pity of his friends, and the ridicule of the world. 

It will be difficult for the warmest admirers of 
Bolingbroke to justify his connection with the Pre- 
tender. In the revolution which placed the House 
of Brunswick on the throne, the most enlightened 
and patriotic of both parties had concurred, and 
history does not record a public act more impres- 
sive and solemn than the calm and determined man- 
ner in which the English people in 1688, changed, 
not their government, but their governors; expelled 
the fanatic James from the throne, and called the 
Prince of Orange to the helm of affairs. Little 
had occurred to diminish the joy of the nation at 
the expulsion of the House of Stuart, and none 
were anxious for its restoration but those whose 
principles were utterly at war with the genius of 
English liberty, and whose ultimate aim was the 
destruction of the English Constitution. There 
was nothing in the character of the Chevalier to 
excite the regret of the people at the overthrow of 
his House. His conduct was calculated rather to 
weaken the small party that still adhered to him, 
than to bring over the great body of the nation to 
his cause. He conducted himself like a man who 
thought, that all England was ready with open arms 
to receive him, when his only followers were a few 
Jacobites, whose rashness and folly forever thwarted 
their own designs, and who received encourage- 
ment from the wealth and influence of the nation, 
only by dark hints and ambiguous promises. There 
was neither wisdom in his councils, nor vigor in 





his arms. A people whom it was his policy to 
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surprise, he took every means to alarm, The se-|all those consolations which philosophy affords. It 
crets of his cabinet were whispered at tea-tables! is natural for a great mind, in adversity, to try to 


| 
} 


and in coffee-houses ; the most important affairs’! soften and if possible to conceal its afflictions, and 
were transacted through mistresses and actresses. | when shut out from the pursuits of ambition, to 
What then could have induced Bolingbroke to em-| amuse itself with the pleasures of study. Pride 
bark his fortunes with such a miserable set of des-| will not allow us to own that the world has made 
perate adventnrerst He himself has made the con-| us miserable; and that which others conceive to be 
fession—his party was oppressed, and called on evil, we try to persuade ourselves is good. Lord 
him for aid. It was not to relieve his country, but| Bolingbroke was little disposed to acknowledge 
to sustain his party, that he engaged in treason) that any thing his enemies might do against him, 
against his native land. ‘The result was such as' could give him the least uneasiness; and therefore 
might have been expected from the principles on| he published, shortly after his return from banish- 
which he acted. His new associates, who had se-| ment, his “ Reflections on Exile,” a little treatise, 
duced him from his allegiance and duty, charged, written very much after the style of Seneca, but at 
him with all the failures which their own rashness | the same time, ingenious if not original, and elo- 
and folly produced. Having fled from England | quent if not profound.* 
under a charge of treason against the King, he | 
was now accused of treason against the Pretender; ' 
and having already been deprived of all his honors | 
by King George, he was now dismissed without NATIONAL ADVERSITY. 
ceremony from the service of the Pretender. Ai vaio eae ri 
Among the many advantages to be reaped from An inquiry me the enate which <i probally result from 
a study of the lives of public men, none is so great}, nF SPN ee PF es 
or so useful, as the lessons of practical wisdom, | a ee a of the vip ym wuts — 
and the maxims of private deportment, with which|° * PEATE: FSO eae EP: SS oe 
it usually fills the reflecting mind. What know- ces thereof, meet us on every hand, and reiterate in 
ledge can be of greater service, than an acquaint- or Sonn pointat we ees sore igual rie erenny 
ance with the arts by which men have risen to | 10° well acquainted, and which we would fain drive 
power and fame ; with the motives of their conduct, | from our minds. The haiti ii those awit 
and the ground of their principles; with the good wings sausage vigil nolan wana * " a 
they have done, and the evil they have committed ; PAS om vera anes oS OS oi ‘ 
indeed, with what they have left us to imitate, and rile ob. OMRER RAD. Sopnenaee, nee ot saneey ms 
what to avoid? And as great events differ rather in | disquietude and alarm; and the minds of reflecting 
the occasions which they produce, than the causes, alah Aedes ap cepepiaapr pans . manners 
from which they flow; as the springs of human ac- | Consciousness, that the sun of our prosperity 1as 
tion and the sources of human distinction vary in| been obscured by a cloud, whose murkiness and 
appearance rather than reality; as the moral sense! gloom hang above and gronad us. . Commanee ral 
of mankind in one age, is nearly the same in ano-| guishes. The operations of trade, formerly moving 
ther, and what is estimable to-day is likely to be so| on easily and harmoniously and bringing in abun- 
to-morrow, we know no safer path for the young dant wealth to the operators and to the country, 
men of this Republic, either to follow or to eschew, hare. bonems..copeagyee, verkereanie: ane. ange 
than the footsteps of those who have advanced or Sager. Men, ay Minne ern paoomyp pos 
retarded the great cause of public liberty and so- while others, who still have means, refuse to make 
cial improvement. new investments, or embark in fresh enterprises, 
On.the dowafall of the Oxford: ministry, Lord} °°°??. *fdinary calculation cannot look. begape 
Bolingbroke was attainted of high treason oatinein the gloom and uncertainty which envelope the chan- 
. nels of trade. ‘The precious metals, which con- 
obliged, or rather chose, to fly in order to save his| .. \ P tei, Se be" ie id. mi 
head. The recent opposition, headed by Sir Ro- stitute the érwe Money, are hoarded up in cold, mi- 


; serly stone vaults and iron chests, while the circu- 
bert Walpole, thirsted for the blood of those who wide — ' 


. ,; . |lating medium, until very lately, has been almost 
had so Jong stood in their way to power; and, in| ms y is gi? 


" entirely, and is yet, in part, composed of miserable 
the former days of England, there was but one step) i oO P 








; wipe sh, viz. illeg: inplasters and suspended ban 
from the cabinet to the scaffold. We will not enter: wait a illegal eae me " foam hal . 
into the merits of the accusation, which the new ees hag. pe . i ly “ ie a 
ee . » g < < B ric r 2en - 
ministers, flushed with victory, brought against their Yast “afi cer ily Sg GN 
. ellie denly and greatly reduced, while property of all 
predecessors in office, nor follow Lord Bolingbroke), . : 
ony ‘father thon wo have dene in the varies kinds, which gradually went up with the increase 
schemes which he formed, while in exile for his! . *Asa similarity hetwoen these remarks on the “ Reflec- 
own’ vestentic d the redstablist t of hi | tions upon Exile,” and an essay which appeared some 
. —_ = atagtensnans sain p at time since in the Western Monthly Magazine, may be ob- 
party. It is only necessary to state, that during | served, it is deemed proper to state that they are both from 
his retirement to France, he of course sought for the same pen.—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mees 
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of the currency and the fancied prosperity of the 
nation, has been left to follow, heller skeller, in the 
downward path, to seek its level, presenting a 
mournful scene of confusion and difficulty. We 
are evidently in a transition state ; and men, as yet, 
are unable to judge what the new formation will 
be, or on what basis it will rest, or what security 
it will afford for the future. Consequently, all the 
capital of the country, whether consisting in its 
alluring gold and silver that jingle merrily to the 
ear, and glitters cheerfully to the eye, or, in the 
industry and intellectual and physical ability of its 
people,—whether in the richness and productive- 
ness of its soi], or, in the immense advantages af- 
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What effects will probably result herefrom? Are 
there still deeper depths into which we are to be 
plunged, and are our days of mourning and des- 
pondency long to continue? * Watchman, what of 
the night ?’—Guided, we think, by the causality 
and comparison of our calm reflective hours, but 
perhaps allured by the deceptive whisperings of 
hope, we have arrived at the conclusion—‘ the 
morning cometh ;” and that although there may be 
darker scenes still to pass through, yet the nature 
of the effects which are to follow our present ad- 
verse circumstances, will ultimately be decidedly 
BENEFICIAL. Let not the reader start at the seem- 
ing paradox! We are well aware, that the common 





forded by its extended line of sea coast,—its rail- 


attendants of “hard times” do not well accord with 


roads, canals, rivers, and other channels of intercom- | the splendid figure which some have pictured to 


munication,—whether in the freedom of its insti- 
tutions, or in the inducements held out and the op- 


themselves, as of the very life of national well- 
being, and he who contents himself with reading 


portunities given to all its citizens to advance in the | the book of adversity from the first page that pre- 


scale of human gradation, or in whatever else it| 
may consist, labors, in allits efforts at any thing like 
productive agency, under great and weighty em- 
barrassments. Nor isthisall. The national trea- 
sury is empty—the general government is bank- 
rupt,—and we have seen its very servants fling at 
it, petty, notarial protests, reminding us of the 
fable of the ass, kicking the netted lion, with its 
dirty plebeian feet. Many of the individual states 
also are in a still worse condition, and the strength 
which God gave them, has been so reduced by le- 
gislative quackery (we make no party distinctions,) 
that many years must necessarily elapse, before we 
can hope for their full recovery. But we need not 
swell the catalogue of evils: they are written in 
the consciousness of every heart, and meet the 
gaze of every eye. The state of the country 1s 
one of adversity. 

Here it might be well to inquire into the particu- 
lar causes, both proximate and remote, of this state 
of things; but we have other purposes in view. 
Whether, therefore, it has resulted principally from 
injudicious legislation, and from being governed too 
much, or from overtrading and that vile spirit of 
speculation which has existed in every part of the 
land for some years past; or, from all these, and 
many other causes combined, we are careless to 
determine. It is sufficient to say, that whatever 
may be the particular causes of our present na- 
tional adversity, the general and pervading cause 
may be found in that want of vigilance and discre- 
tion, both on the part of rulers and people, which 
has been superinduced by the existence of many 
years of almost uninterrupted prosperity ;—this 
want of vigilance and discretion being manifested, 
on the part of the people, not only in regard to the 
business of the government, but even to greater 
extent in regard to their own private affairs. 

Leaving then the causes of our present unfortu- 
nate condition to shift for themselves, it becomes 
an interesting inquiry,—what is to come next? 


sents itself, will find nothing written there, but 
tales of sorrow and distress—of baffled projects, 
blighted hopes, ruined fortunes, and perhaps, of 
broken hearts ;—but, if he would only-pass on to 
the other leaves, there he would find pleasant and 
cheerful stories, growing more pleasant and cheer- 
ful as he advances, which would make him forget- 
ful of the woful past, and teach him that though 
people might “ sow in tears, yet they should reap in 
joy.’ However much we may regret the difficul- 
ties by which we are surrounded, and however 
much we may wish they had never been, yet, since 
they are here, if we will but reflect, and look hope- 
fully but a little way into the future, we may come 
to the belief that the declaration of holy writ, 
“blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted,” is true in more respects than one, and 
is as well the sentiment of philosophy as of chris- 
tianity. 

Strong in the belief of this sentiment, we now 
proceed io specify some of the benefits which result 
from National Adversity in general, the particular 
application whereof to our own country and times 
will naturally occur to every one’s mind, and con- 
sequently, need not be by us, specially noted. 

The first beneficial result that we notice, is the 
expulsion of the evils which are commonly engen- 
dered by long prosperitv. What are these evils? 
A little thought shows us, that of the people who 
compose the nation, some catch a spirit like unto 
that of the man in scripture, who said ‘Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years, take thine 
ease and be merry ;” others, who still continue in 
the walks of business, become inflated with vanity 
and pride, and indulge in showy pomp and ridicu- 
lous extravagance ; some become profligate, licen- 
tious and corrupt; while others make a trade of 
filling their own pockets from those of the vain 
and luxurious, and become narrow-minded, avari- 
cious and miserly: indeed, where the series of 
prosperous years is long continued, as it was, for 
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instance, in one period of the history of ancient | 
Rome, society becomes divided into scarcely more 
than two classes, the luxurious and corrupt on the | 
one hand, the avaricious on the other. Undersuch|} 
a state of things, selfishness assumes almost uni-| 
versal sway ; for to our minds the profligate spend- | 
thrift is quite as selfish as the miser. Philanthropy | 
and patriotism are consequently banished,—a con- | 
dition more to be dreaded than anv we can imagine; 
one, in which free institutions must perish, and in 
which, the tyrant, who would protect the miserly 
in the hoarding of their gold, and the idle, in their | 
profligate expenditure, would be welcomed with | 
shouts of rejoicing. Now, if before sucha period 
arrives, a nation becomes impoverished by adver- 
sity, or rather, if her superfluities are thus re- 
trenched, the evils we have enumerated will be re- 
moved, and their baleful consequences prevented. 

Nor does the benefit stop here. The people 
learn to practice the humble virtues, they before 
despised :—parents educate their children more for 
usefulness, and less for show ;—and on the part of 
almost every body, there is a return to industry, 
frugality, economy, living within one’s means, con- 
stant activity, cheerful labor, and untiring perse- 
verance. The result is, things begin to brighten : 
every day adds to the little store of comforts and 
consolations ; and as the years roll on, those who 
were in a measure overshadowed by the darkness 
of night, begin to be cheered by the brightness of | 
morning, and ultimately, in the full sunlight of! 
peace and plenty, arrive at the sensible conclusion, 
that by the kind aid which Providence extends unto 
all, there may be many a Job, “‘ more blessed in| 
his latter end, than in his beginning.” It will 
easily be perceived, that where all the individuals | 
of a state, under the influence of what are called | 
the humbler virtues, thus advance steadily and 
surely on, until they attain a comfortable and sub- 
stantial, though not a showy and gorgeous wealth, | 
the state itself must just as steadily and as surely, | 
and in thesame ratio, advance to ahigh rank among 
the empires of the earth. And with the recollec- 
tion of this still in our minds, and glancing at the 
courage, endurance, industry, frugality and other 
virtues of those noble men whose posterity we have 
the fortune to be, we cease to be surprised at the 
high rank we have attained in the scale of nations. 
We plainly see, that if the virtues of our fathers 
could have been entailed on their children without 
the possibility of alienation, there could be no limit 
prescribed to our national strength and greatness. 
But we need not stop with our own country if we 
wish to discover, how humble, but sterling virtues 
have accompanied the rise of nations, and showy, 
but degrading vices, their decline and fall. The 
book, history, teems with illustrative examples, all 
serving to establish the truth of the opinion, that 
“the strength of a nation consists not so much in 
its possessions and pecuniary resources, as in the 











spirit, truth and virtue of its members.” If these, 
from the natural tendency of man’s nature to be 
lulled to sleep, or to become corrupted by the exis- 
tence of prosperity, have been banished, that influ- 
ence is certainly beneficial in an eminent degree, 
which recalls them from their exile and gives them 
a place in the hearts of the people. 

Another advantage is, that from adversity, peo- 
ple learn political wisdom. In the halcyon, fair- 
weather days of prosperity, every thing moves on 
with so much harmony, and with so much monotony 
1oo,—the events of to-day differing from those of yes - 
terday, only in being of brighter hue,—that from day 
to day we read but the same lesson from the book of 
experience, and consequently remain comparatively 
ignorant of the things which make for the nation’s 
future welfare and peace. Political theories are 
then formed, beautifulas dreams, and often of equal- 
ly as light, fantastic stuff, and when applied to the 
operations of government seem to work well, be- 
cause other influences continue prosperity in spite 
of such make-weights and drawbacks. But when 
the storm of adversity comes, deprived of the sup- 
ports which gave them a show of strength, politi- 
cal opinions and theories are put to the proof, and 
according as they are found true or false, men will 
adopt or reject them. 

But not only do we learn in adversity to distin- 
guish between true and false theories; we also 
become expert in the use and application of true 
political science, and are thus prepared to meet 
future difficulties as they may arise, or to foresee 


‘and avoid them. How would the mariner be skil- 


fal in navigation, if he had never been in a storm? 
Or the pilot know how to avoid the shoals and sand- 
banks and rocks which may beset his way, if he 
had never been among them, and knew not what 
they were? 

Another benefit is, that demagogues, the pecu- 
liar curse of republics, are unmasked. Who has 
not seen, in prosperous times, a class of men who 
flatter, and cajole, and excite the people merely for 


purposes of self-aggrandizement ; who worm them- 


selves into the affections of the community, and 
thence into office and high places, where they may ad- 
vantageously feed upon the public funds, and bask in 
the sunshine of popular or executive favor? Now, 
in times of adversity, the people, awakened by the 
perils which surround them, discover, though ever 
so much disguised, the artifices of these dema- 
gogues, and perceive their inability to safely con- 
duct them through the difficulties which encompass 
and beset their way. The result is, these gentle- 
men have permission to retire to a well-deserved 
solitude. And on the other hand, when a state i; 
amid, or is threatened by, serious dangers, “ great 
characters, ‘as has been well remarked by a dis- 
tinguished writer of our own time’ (De Tocque- 
ville.) are then thrown into relief, as the edifices 
which are concealed by the gloom of night, are 
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illuminated by the glare of a conflagration. At} rest,” are then put in motion, the storm passes 
such dangerous times, genius no longer refrains|over—the clouds vanish, and then all hearts are 


from presenting itself in the arena: and the people, 
alarmed by the perils of their situation, bury their 
envious passions, and great names are then drawn 
from the urn of election.” 

And what a blessed thing Adversity is, in weak- 
ening the usually mighty force of local interests, 
conflicting opinions and discordant passions! Pros- 
perity engenders many bad feelings in the hearts 
of men. Under its influence, they become indepen- 
dent, proud and self-reliant, yet avaricious, envious 
and jealous, and consequently soon learn to con- 
tend about trifles, and to quarrel upon the slightest 
provocation. It is not difficult to perceive, how the 
same feelings may exist in different portions of a 
state, as well as among individuals. But when 
adversity comes, trifles, selfish considerations and 
local interests are forgotten in the consciousness 
of acommon woe. Bones of contention are thrown 
aside, and the very sections of country between 
which there once existed so much of division and 
discord, so much of selfish, envious and jealous 
feeling, influenced by a sense of common and press- 
ing danger, or by the sympathies excited by mu- 
tuality of suffering, become linked together in 
strong, fraternal bunds. 

There is yet another benefit of national adver- 
sity, which some may think more imaginary than 
real, but which we deem of more importance than 
any we have enumerated. We mean its tendency 
to recall the wandering mind of man, and to fix 
his attention and affections upon the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe ; and this, on the well-recognized 
principle, that though “no chastisement for the 
present is joyous, but grievous, yet if ‘the subject 
is’ properly exercised thereby, it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness :” and that, when one 
has, as it were, wandered into a far country, and 
wasted his substance with riotous living, and the 
famine has come, and he would fain feed upon husks, 
and no man giveth unto him, he is naturally led to 
the resolution, “I will arise and goto my Father.” 

Nations, as well as individuals, during prosperity, 
become vain, and wrap themselves in robes of fan- 
cied security, and a kind of independent self-sufii- 
ciency. Leaning confidently upon the compara- 
tively frail supports of fleets and armies, and other 
contingencies of national defence, they forget the 
Power on high, by whose word “ the strength of 
serried husts is shivered,” and the skeletons of 
thousands left to rot and bleach upon the battle- 
field ; and by whose command the storms of ocean 
gather, and the “dwellers upon the sea” are wrecked 
and left to sleep beneath the wave. Calamity, by 
humbling their pride and self-sufficiency, and con- 
vincing them of their wants and comparative noth- 
ingness, destroys this forgetfulness, and thereby 
secures the favor of Heaven. The causes which, 


‘filled with gratitude and love— 


- Convinced 

~ That Heaven but tries their virtue by affliction ; 
That oft the clouds which wrap the present hour, 
Serve but to brighten all their future days.” 








We have thus recounted some of the important 
benefits resulting from National Adversity. How- 
ever anamalous, at first blush, they may appear to 
be, yet, in reality, there is nothing in them pecu- 
liar or strange. ‘They are governed by laws bear- 
ing direct analogy to many others, whose opera- 
tions are exhibited through the whole face of na- 
ture. The waters of the swollen stream are tur- 
bid; if diminished, they become pure and pellucid. 
The excision of redundant limbs, though for awhile 
it may mar the beauty of the tree, gives strength 
and vigor to the remaining boughs; and so of other 
exhibitions profusely scattered throughout crea- 
tion, and “ known and read of all men.” 

It was a remark of Vicessimus Knox, that “ there 
was undoubtedly a certain degree of magnitude, 
at which, when a state was arrived, it must of ne- 
cessity undergo the alternative of being purged of 
its peccant humors, or falling into a nerveless lan- 
gour and decline.” And pursuing a train of thought 
suggested by the same author, but altered to suit 
our own nation and time, we add, that perhaps our 
own country has already reached that degree of 
magnitude, and is now, under the operation of Di- 
vine Providence, suffering the amputation of its 
morbid excrescences, for the salvation of its health 
and existence. It may lose some of its apparent 
wealth aud alluring splendor, but it will save and 
meliorate its morals and its liberty. Many who 
have made haste to be rich, may find themselves 
suddenly poor ;—property mav be reduced from a 
high and extravagant estimate, to something like a 
reasonable value, and many things, which we are 
wont to think of the utmost importance, may be 
swept away ; but let them all go; for, freedom and 
virtue, and industry, and our precious, inestimable 
constitution, with all else that is excellent, shall 
survive the wreck, and emerge, like silver and gold, 
when tried by the fire, with new value and addi- 
tional lustre. A CITIZEN OF OHIO, 

Chilicothe, Ohio, Oct. 6th, 1842. 





LAFAYETTE. 


The following letter was addressed by Lafayette to the 
Midshipmen of the United States Frigate Brandywine, 
who presented him with an urn on his arrival at Havre in 
that ship in 1825.—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


La Grange, Dec. 25. 
GentLemen :—Having lately, with affectionate 





“from danger, produce safety, and from trouble, 


delight, received the beautiful token of your friend- 
ship, I am eager to have my acknowledgments con- 
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veyed, not only to the kind signers of your most 
gratifying address, but to every one of you, my 
dear young friends, on whatever part of the globe, 
the honor of the Navy and due protection to your fel- 
low citizens may have dispersed you. While the ad- 
mirable execution of the fine urn and of the heart- 
chosen ornaments will be certified by my respectful 
friend Mr. Brown, he is pleased to transmit this 
inadequate but cordial exposition of my gratitude. 

In the course of a voyage, most endeared, on 
every account, to my recollection, | have been 
happy, with patriotic pride and paternal feelings, to 
find in you, the worthy perpetuators of Naval glory, 
of republican devotion, and, amidst enjoyments 
highly cheering to an American veteran, to love 
you also for your share in the exquisite attentions 
so very affectionately bestowed upon me. Let me 
hope that whenever distance or duty will allow you 
to visit the congenial mansion of La Grange, we 
shall here meet again under the proudly displayed 
and fondly cherished flag of the Brandywine. 

I beg you, gentlemen, to accept the warmest 
thanks, best wishes, and affectionate blessings of 
Your old grateful friend. 

LAFAYETTE. 


THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


By CHARLES MINNIGERODE, 
Professor of Humanity in the College of William 4 Mary, Va. 


ZEschylus had the misfortune to be overcome in 
a dramatic contest by a young competitor, who 
had given a new turn to the theatrical machinery, 
and had been declared victor by Cimon—the 
leader of the younger generation of that time. 
This rival was Sophocles. 

Individuality, character and its delineation, as 
opposed to the development of mere fact, form the 
striking peculiarities of the genius of Sophocles. It 
distinguishes him equally from A®schylus, as from 
Euripides, who is all passion. Sophocles was 
about a generation younger than Avschylus—and 
on the day, when A%schylus and his brother Amei- 
nias wreathed their brows with laurels gathered in 
the naval battle of Salamis, Sophocles as the hand- 
somest youth, led the Chorus round the trophy 
erected in honor of that victory. The self same 
day, too, witnessed the birth of Euripides, who 
was born in Salamis. 

Sophocles also bears the impress of the mighty 
events which illustrated his time. The great deed 
had been done. Millions of Persian mercenaries 
had been slain; and the Persian monarch, attacked 
in his own country by the Greeks, sought an hu- 
miliating peace, and Greece was free. The dis- 
tinction of national and individual character had been 
repressed by a sense of common danger, and the 








great business of all had swallowed up every lesser 
aspiration. But now they broke forth again, and 
the age of the single distinguished characters com- 
mences. Aristides,Cimon, Thucydides, and above 


jall that beau-ideal of a Grecian, the representa- 


tive of the whole nation, Pericles Olympios, arose, 
and the history is changed from the history of a 
nation to that of individuals. The same change 
we observe in our tragic poet. His motto is cha- 
racter and its development—that character, reared 
and formed upon the lofty reminiscences of the 


battles of Marathon, Salamis and Platea, was a 


noble one, and Sophocles is a noble poet. 

The development and exhibition of character 
necessarily induced a more artificial composition 
of the drama. The parts of the scenic players 
became more important, and were indeed the 
principal parts of the play, the plot was rendered 
more complicated; and as it unfolded, introduced 
the catastrophe, oftentimes skilfully, and with won- 
derful theatrical effect. But the beauteous soul of 
Sophocles, whom I might call the Polycletus of his 
art, never allows theatrical effect or passionate 
feeling to disturb the harmony of the whole—his 
works stand on their high Cothurnus like a fault- 
less statue of Parian marble—all the graces hover 
around, and the very garments are decently com- 
posed. 

He is particularly powerful in representing fe- 
male characters; his heroines are characterized by 
tender hearts, yet stern, decisive wills. In two of 
his pieces, which have come down to our time, he 
introduces two opposite female characters: the 
lovely but timid Ismene, in contrast with his favo- 
rite character, Antigone, who braves the King 
even unto death in the fulfilment of her sisterly 
duties ; and the weak and yielding Chrysothemis, 
in contrast with the daring Electra—the faithful 
daughter, the avenger of her foully murdered father. 
The death of Clytemnestra by the hand of her son, 
has been chosen as the subject of a drama by the 
three poets. Let us consider for a moment their 
different compositions. 

In the Coéphore of Awschylus, the command of 
the god urges Orestes to the murder. He is the 
only acting person, and is acting alone under the 
command of the god ; nay, even when at the sight of 
his mother his pity is roused, his silent eompa- 
nion, Pylades, gives up the part of a person mute ; 
and, as if the watcher over the command of the 
god, makes him execute the sentence. His sister, 
Electra, is a lovely, timid creature, in the house of 
her mother, whom we pity in her sad distress, and 
who flies ‘a stricken deer” to the bosom of her 
brother, her natural defender. ‘There is neither 
an introduction, nor a conclusion, but it is only the 
second piece of the trilogy Orestiad—a short sketch 
of which we have given above. It would be 
less fair to give an exact comparison between the 
Choéphore and Sophocles’ Electra, as the Choé- 
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phora: is but the middle-piece, which, as standing 
between the exposition of the whole drama (in the 
Ist part) and the catastrophe (the 3d), is naturally 
less fit to carry away the hearer.* And yet how 
powerful is this play ! 

Clytemnestra, frightened by a dream, in which 
a dragon appeared to her lying in her arms and 
drawing milk from her breast, mixed with clotted 
blood, sends out her maids, to bear offerings to 
Agamemnon’s tomb. These are met by Orestes 
and Pylades; and, a recognition having taken 
place, the two deserted children pray at the tomb 
of their father—to favor the beginnings of Orestes, 
to avenge his father asthe god commanded. Aigis- 
thus dies first. Clytemnestra is called on the stage 
by the servant, who tells her, “they that were ru- 
mored dead, have slain the living’—upon which 
Clytemnestra exclaims, 


Ah me, I understand thee, though thy words 

Are dark ; and we shal! perish in the toils, 

Even as we spread them. Give me instantly 

The slaughtering axe ; it shall be seen, if yet 

We know the way to conquer or are conquered.t 
But Orestes appears on the stage: 


Thee tooI seek. He has his righteous meed. 
Clytemn. Ah me, my dear Agisthus, art thou dead! 
Orestes. And dost thou love the man? In the same tomb 

Shalt thou be laid, nor e’en in death forsake him. 
Clytemn. Ah, stay thy hand, my son: my child, my child, 

Revere this breast, on which thou oft hast slept, 

And oft thy infant lips have pressed its milk ! 


The son, who had already raised his arm against 
his mother, is startled at this imprecation, and hesi- 
tates: 


What shall I do, my Pylades? Restrained 
By filial reverence, dread to kill my mother? 


But this, as guardian of the god’s commands, in- 
terferes: 


Pylades. Where then the other oracles of Phebus, 

Given from the Pythian shrine? The faithful vows, 

The solemn adjurations, whither vanished? 

Deem all the world thy foes, save the just gods. 
Orestes. Thou hast convinced me; thy reproofs are just. 

Follow him: on his body will I slay thee. 

Alive thou heldst him dearer than my father ; 

Then sleep with him in death, since thou couldst love 

him, 

And hate the man who most deserved thy love. 
Clytemn. I nursed thy youth, and wish to tend thy age. 
Orestes. What, sball my father’s murd’rer dwell with me? 
Clytemn. The fates, my son, the fates decreed his death. 
Orestes. And the same fates decree that thou shalt die. 
Clytemn. Doest thou not dread a mother’s curse, my son? 
Orestes. That mother cast me out to want and misery.t 


Clytemn. My son, my son! thou wilt not kill thy mother? 
Orestes. Thy hand, not mine is guilty of thy death. 


Clytemn, Take heed; avoid a mother’s angry furies. 


* [t is very likely, that all the other pieces of A&schylus 
(Prom., Sept. av. Th., Perse, Supplices) are middle pieces. 
See Weleker, Alschylxische Trilogie and Droysen, in the 
preface to his translation of AXschylus. The action stands 
still, and is more changed into one grand tableau. 

+ ZEsch. Choé. v. 884-888. 

t Ibid v. 890-911. 





Orestes. Relaxing here, how shall I ‘scape my father’s ! 
Clytemn. Methinks while yet alive, before my tomb 
I pour the funeral strain, that naught avails me. 
Orestes. Naught, for my father’s fate ordains thy death. 
Clytemn. Ah me! I gave this dragon birth; I nursed him: 
These terrors of the night were more than phantoms! 
Orestes. Foul and unnatural was thy murd’rous deed, 
Foul and unnatural be thy punishment.* 

And it was unnatural. From the orchestra rise 
the angry goddesses, when Orestes appears again 
on the stage—his hands dripping with his mother’s 
blood, and begin their persecuting course : 

Orestes. Hah! look ye female captives [the Chorus], what 
are these, 
Vested in sable states, of Gorgon aspect, 
Their starting locks tangled with knots of vipers? 
I fly, I fly, I cannot bear the sight. 
Chorus. What phantoms—what unreal shadows thus 
Distract thee? Victor in thy father’s cause, 
To him most dear, start not at fancied terrors. 
Orestes. These are no phantoms—no unreal shadows ; 
I know them now; my mother’s angry furies! 
Chorus. The blood as yet is fresh upon thy hands, 
And thence these terrors sink into thy soul. 
Orestes. Royal Apollo! How their numbers swell! 
And the foul gore drops from their hideous eyes. 
Chorus. Within are lavers. Soon as thou shalt reach 
His shrine, Phebus will free thee from these ills. 
Orestes. And see you nothing there? Look, look! I see 
them. 
Distraction ’s in the sight: I fly, I fly.t 
With deranged mind he flies from the stage. Thus 
ends the piece. 

Sophocles pursues quite another plan. In his 
Electra, the whole depends on her character. The 
bold Electra, deeply afflicted by her grief over her 
never-forgotten father, the great leader of the 
Greeks in the Trojan war, enraged at the shame- 
less life which Clytemnestra leads with AZgisthus, 
brought to despair by the cruel treatment she suf- 
fers in her paternal home from a frivolous mother, 
who hates the sight of her, as always reminding 
her of her crime, and as the disturber of her licen- 
tious pleasures,—she is every thing—she forms 
the plan—she puts it in motion—assists in exe- 
cuting it. Every thing that occurs in the play, 
has regard to her, and serves only to display her 
individuality. The command of the god, which 
also here leads the son to the unnatural deed, is 
scarcely observed, and recedes before her presence. 
The dramatic effect of it is admirable. Orestes, 
Pylades and their Governor, appear first, and in- 
form us of their plan, how to execute the command 
of Apollo, to punish the murderers. As they hear 

* JEsch. Choé. v. 920-928. 

+ZEsch. Choé. 1046-1060. It seems that the furies really 
started up out of the floor of the orchestra, and threatened 
Orestes in the same attire, in which they appear in the Eu- 
menides, couched before the temple of Apollo, and watcb- 
ing their victim : like Banquo’s ghost apvears on the stage, 
visible only to Macbeth, or Hamlet’s father invisible to the 
queen. A®schylus would thus have prepared already in 
this piece their appearance in the following, as he mostly 


does. Compare what has been said above, of Jo in Prom. 
Vinct.—Sou. Lit. Mese., Sept. No., pg. 609. 
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a voice they withdraw, and Orestes proceeds to his 
father’s tomb, there to pray to him, to adorn it with 
libations, and to sacrifice his hair upon it, accord- 
ing to the command of the god. Electra enters, 
in coarse garments, and without the usual head-| 
dress of the royal daughters. She pours forth her| 


grief in lamentations—first alone, then to the Cho- | 
rus, who consist of the principal ladies of Mycene, | 
disheartened that her brother remains away so long, | 
whom she had saved, while yet a child, at the 
death of his father and sent to Phocis, and from 
whom she expects now deliverance and vengeance. 
Her loud complaints induce her timid sister, Chry- 
sothemis, to come and warn her, no longer through 
her persevering obstinacy, to excite the hate of her 
mother and Adgisthus, lest she should experience 








yet more cruel treatment. Reproachful and scorn- | 


ful is the answer of Electra, who sees in her only 
the faithless daughter. Chrysothemis, yielding 
to her and the Chorus is persuaded not to fulfil 
the command of her mother, who, frightened 
by a dream, had sent her out to bear sacred offer- 
ings to the tomb of Agamemnon ;—but to go and 
pray there for Orestes and his return. She is 
gone, and the Chorus from the ominous dream of 
Clytemnestra, in which Agamemnon had appeared 
to her, and planted his staff in the earth, out of 
which a tree grew, whose leaves and boughs spread 
over all Mycenwz, derives the suspicion, that deli- 
verance is near for the race of Agamemnon, and 
that heavenly vengeance threatens the murderers. 
When the song is over, Clytemnestra comes, and 
reproaches her daughter with her perpetual grief. 
The confession of her crime, which she boldly 
avows, follows; but she is rebuked, through all her 
excuses and apologies, by Electra, who answers in 
noble, though unfilial anger. Clytemnestra is just 
performing the sacrifice, for which she had come 
outside of the house, where stood the altar of 
Apollo Agyieus, when the Governor appears with 
the false report of Orestes’ death. The scene which 
follows is one of the best in the whole of dramatic 
literature. The utter dejection of poor Electra, 
the ill-disguised joy and exultation of the unnatural 
mother, exercise a magic sway over our feelings. 
The Governor is introduced as a welcome guest 
into the house by the Queen herself; she leaves 
her despairing daughter with triumphant scorn. 
Her grief is represented with the greatest truth, 
and in the most affecting colors. In contrast with 
this comes Chrysothemis elated with joy, and im- 
parts her suspicion that Orestes is near. She had 
found the locks which he had cut and laid on the 
tomb of his father, and had conceived the hope of 
his return. But how sorely is she disappointed 
by the news of his death! Now her soul, which 
seemed to rise in joy to a higher degree of courage, 
subsides again; and she flees from the desperate 
proposition of Electra, that, since Orestes, their 





last hope, was dead, she should join her in the 


bold design of destroying AZgisthus. In vain are 
her appeals. Electra sends her angrily away, 
herself remaining on the stage, a mourning statue. 
The Chorus now begin their dance and gloomy 
song, but in praise of Electra: 
The poor Electra now alone, 
Making her fruitless, solitary moan, 
Like Philomela weeps her father’s fate. 
Fearless of death and every human ill, 
Resolved her steady vengeance to fulfil ; 
Was ever child so good, or charity so great ?* 





The plot draws near its end. Orestes comes 
with the urn, which it was pretended contained his 
ownashes. That celebrated scene follows, in which 
Electra mourns over the urn, and which well might 
move an audience to tears. Having at last recog- 
nized her brother, her joy knows no bounds; and 
relapsing, since she has a protector, upon whom 
she entirely relies, into the woman, she has to be 
recalled to reason by Orestes. 

Orestes. 1 would not damp thy joys, and yet I fear, 


Lest they should carry thee too far. 
Electra. Oh no! 


But after so long absence, thus returned, 

To thy afflicted sister, sure thou wouldst not— 
Orestes. Do what? 
Electra. Thou wouldst not grndge me the dear pleasure 

Of looking on thee? 
Orestes. 

‘ To rob thee of it. 
Electra. Shall I then? 
Orestes. No doubt! 

Electra. I hear that voice, my friends, I never thought 
To hear again! Ye know, when I received 
The dreadful news, I kept my grief within, 
Silent and sad; but now I have thee here, 
Now I behold thee, now I fix my eyes 
On that dear form which never was forgotten. + 

But time presses, the deed must be done, and 
Orestes disappears within the house. Electra re- 
mains on the stage, and, like Lady Macbeth, lis- 
tens breathlessly. ‘The voice of Clytemnestra is 
heard—*“ O, 1 am wounded!” “ Another stroke, 
another if thou canst,” stern Electra cries. We 
shudder at the boldness and fierceness of her cha- 
racter. Then, when the door opens, and Orestes 
and Pylades appear : 

Electra. Behold them here ; their hands 
Dropping with gore.—A pious sacrifice 
To the great god of war! How is 't, Orestes? 
Orestes. "Tis very well, all’s well, if there be truth 
In great Apollo's oracles !t 

After this, it was very difficult to bestow upon 
the murder of A¢gisthus, which followed, due im- 
portance, and to prevent the tone of the drama 
from sinking from its tragic height. The poet 
avoids this beautifully. Acgisthus, who was not 
in the palace, had been sent for, to receive the news 
of the death of Orestes. He comes full of joy, 
and demands to see the dead. A corpse is disco- 
vered enshrouded in a veil. A%gisthus, who be- 
lieves it is that of Orestes, exclaiins— 


* Soph. El. v. 1074-61. ¢ [b. 1271-87. . ¢ Ib. 1422-25. 


No, nor suffer any, 
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What a sight is here ! 
O, Deity Supreme! this could not be 
But by Thy will ;—and whether Nemesis 
Shall still o’ertake me for my crime, I know not. 
Take off the veil, that | may view him well; 
He was by blood allied, and therefore claims 
Our decent sorrows. 
Orestes. Take it off thyself; 
’T is not my office ; thee it best befits 
To see and to lament. 
Zgisthus. And so it does, 
And I will do it. Send Clytemnestra hither. 
Orestes. She is before thee !* 


AZ gisthus has taken off the veil, and sees the corpse 
of Clytemnestra. Now the reward awaits him. 
Orestes pursues him within the house and kills him 
at the same spot where Agamemnon had been mur- 
dered, whilst the Chorus ends the whole with the 
hope, that now the house of Atreus ‘“ was by one ad- 
venturous deed to freedom and to happiness resto- 
red.”—Of the other tragedies of Sophocles, which 
we still possess, Antigone is of surpassing beauty. I 
will insert here the sketch, which Professor Wool- 
sey gives of it in the preface to this play : 

“The subject of this noble drama is a contest be- 
tween divine and human law, or the higher and the 
lower principles of justice; and the motives of the 
contest are a sister's love, and sense of religious 
obligation on the one hand, and resentment for viola- 
ted authority on the other. Creon, King of Thebes, 
ordains that the body of Polynices, who had fought 
against his country, in order to recover a sceptre 
unjustly withheld from him by his brother, shall lie 
unburied, a prey to birds and beasts ; and the pen- 
alty for violating the edict is death. This edict 
was justifiable as a piece of state-policy, but un- 
hallowed as disregarding the rights of the dead and 
of the powers below. Antigone, one of the sis- 
ters of the deceased, resolves to bury him at all 
hazards, notwithstanding the dissuasions of her 
more timid and cooler sister Ismene. She is de- 
tected, and, though betrothed to the son of Creon, 
is sentenced to be buried alive. Here divine 
justice shows its might by bringing down upon 
the King the mischiefs, that grew out of his pride 
and passion. For, his son Hemon, after a vain 
attempt to bend his father’s purpose, dies by 
his own hand in the tomb, where Antigone had 
closed her life by hanging ; and his wife, Eurydice, 
stabs herself in the violence of her grief. Thus 
the self-witted man stands crushed by the double 
stroke of the avengers, like a victim brought to the 
altar of divine wrath. If human law had been 
honored by the virgin’s death, divine law moves 
onward with traces of a more dreadful devastation, 
and triumphs at the close. 

“ The character of Antigone is that of one, who 
has laid aside all ordinary feeling, and is absorbed 
by the sole purpose of burying her brother. Her 
purpose, through indignation at the edict of Creon, 


*Suph. El. v. 1466-74. 





has gained such strength, that she rejects her sis- 
ter’s dissuasives with harshness, treats Creon with 
scorn, and seems to have forgotten her espousals 
to Hemon. In this way the poet makes her stand 
quite alone in the sublime attitude of a secluded 
virgin, enabled, by the power of affection, to oppose 
the whole power of law and punishment. What- 
ever of harsh or masculine appears in her conduct, 
is owing to her highly excited feelings; for her 
native disposition was conceived of as exquisitely 
tender and feminine, if we may judge from the 
subdued tone of her last song before her death, and 
from that beautiful line 
ov’ rot ovvéx Oey, GAR ovpdedeiv E'povv. 

and if we may suppose the Antigone of the C&di- 
pus Colonos, and the Antigone of this play to be 
one and the same in the groundwork of their cha- 
racters ” 

It will be interesting to readers to learn, that the 
Antigone has been brought out again on the stage 
in Berlin and Leipsic, under the management of 
Ludwig Tiek, with the music of Mendelsohn Bar- 
tholdy. 

Philoctetes and the Trachinie are very interest- 
ing, as they elevate even the severest bodily pain 
to a proper subject for theatrical representation 
with that same ingenuity, with which the artist of 
the Laocoon has done it in sculpture. 
might serve to rebuke the French critics with their 
unity of place,—and as to the Aésthetical question, 
whether the poet ought to have omitted the end or 
not—it appears to be rather of the same stamp 
with the opinion of those philologists, who are 
sorry that the Iliad does not end with the eighteenth 
book, from the important consideration, that Achil- 
les’ anger, which in the proocenium is professed as 
the subject of the poem, has there ceased. The 
character of Ajax himself, is very well drawn, and 
quite Homeric. His noble grief at his misdeed, 
his firm resolution not to survive his disgrace, his 
fondness for his child, combine to excite all our 
feelings for him. The two C&dipus, Qedipus Ty - 
rannus and Qédipus in Colono, are his most cele- 
brated pieces. The plot of the first is won- 
derful, and indeed may be esteemed perfect. We 
cannot sufficiently admire the depth of the poet’s 
genius, when the very step, which the skeptic 
queen makes to prove the futility of the oracles of 
the gods, forms the foundation to the following dis- 
covery of the horrible confusion. But the end, the 
last appearance of the unfortunate CXdipus is almost 
too horrid, and exceeds perhaps the limits of beauty. 
So much the softer and more reconciling is the 
spirit, which reigns in the Gidipus Colonos, which 
we shall notice hereafter. 


Ihave already called Sophocles the Polycletus of 


his art. In his beauteous soul every thing is round 
and smooth, and the graces spread their charms over 
his works. He isthe “ Attic bee,” a Syren, whose 
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emblem his citizens placed upon his tomb. If I, 
with many others,’still prefer A¢schylus to him, it 
is for the same reason, that we place Phidias above 
Polycletus, and because it is a pleasanter sight, to 
see man yet striving for the highest, with the near 
prospect of reaching it, than to see him standing 
on the highest summit, and being there admonished 
of the sad truth, that now his course must be down- 
wards. ‘The tragic muse descends from her ex- 
alted height with the appearance of Euripides. 
Astothe Electraof this poet, we have not thought 
it proper to examine it ; it is perhaps the most un- 
happy of all his compositions, and—as only his 
great faults, scarcely any of his virtues, could be 
be shown in it—we should wrong him by bringing 
it here extensively before the public. To do him 
justice, we must first cast a glance at the changes, 
which the state, in the short time of perhaps twenty 
years, had undergone. If we fix the year 450 as 
the zenith of the glory of Athens, the succeeding 
years show a downward course. The city of Mi- 
nerva tumbles from its base, and retains nothing 
but its splendor, and a restless democracy, which 
from year to year, changes more and more into 
mobocracy. Its foreign enemies were vanquished, 
even in their own countries, and an honorable peace 
had taken place. But no rest followed for Greece. 
The immense treasures, which, by the capture of 
the Persian camps, had fallen into the hands of the 
Greeks, had changed their former manners. Their 
lively spirit soon indulged in luxury of a!l kinds,— 
riches became desirable, and in their train followed 
selfishness and discord. The perpetual quarrels 
between the two rival states of Sparta and Athens, 
became soon the principal means by which indi- 
viduals or factions pursued their selfish purposes ; 
and of true Greek patriotism, only the remembrance 
existed—The feeling itself was gone. Pericles 
ruled the unquiet people with wonderful skill ; and 
under his admirable government, which existed in 
fact, though not in name, the corruption which 
seized on the state, was less perceptible ;—but even 
Pericles contributed to accelerate it by being the 
first, who, through the adoption of the old revolu- 
tionary measures, shook the venerable frame of the 
old Constitution. He found but too many imita- 
tors—scarcely any of them had his honesty and 
moderation,—and those few, who had it, wanted 
his skill and influence to guide the multitude! He 
died of the plague in 429, just as he had begun the 
Peloponnesian war, which no one but he was able 
to carry to aprosperousend. He left Athens with- 
out a head ;* and as if with him all restraint was at 


* How true this is, we can presume from the fact, that 
when, in 430, some Demagogues roused the people, who had 
become desperate by the miseries the occupation of the 
Attic territory by the Spartans had brought on them, against 
him, and caused him to resign; the people after less than 
six months returned to him, and requested him humbly to 
take again the reins of the government into his bands. 
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an end, all the evils, which had already been work- 
ing secretly, break out. Sensuality and passion, 
insatiableness in pleasures, greediness of momen- 
tary enjoyment, an unruly will, and puerile incon- 
stancy, are the principal features in the political 
life of this period; whilst in the place of the devo- 
tion and piety of their ancestors, a kind of illumi- 
nation had taken place, which, in its shallow soph- 
istry, led only to the contempt of every thing that 
was holy, but had nothing in it to supply the void, 
left after the abolition of the inherited creed. Un- 
truly passion on the one hand, and a self-conceited, 
talkative, sophistical philosophy on the other, form 
the character of the educated Athenians at that 
time, and the traces of it are but too visible in the 
favorite poet of the people of this age—HEuripides. 

Euripides, born 480 b. Christ, had received an ex- 
cellent education; he was first destined for an ath- 
letic career ; but his genius led him to the study of 
poetry and philosophy. He had certainly an ardent 
and highly gifted mind; an often brilliant imagi- 
nation is displayed in his writings, and many of 
his pieces, and agreat many single passages through- 
out his works, have an enduring worth. But he 
wants the high ideas and noble thoughts as well as 
the intuitive genius of AUschylus—and possesses 
scarcely a trace of the beauteous harmony and re- 
flecting clearness of Sophocles. ‘The want of the 
one caused him to treat the gods and heroes not 
as such, but as Athenians of his time; he made 
tragedy descend from its high cothurnus to the so- 
clus of the modern comedy, whose father he is (I 
speak of the comedies of Menander, Diphilus and 
Philemon.) We see no longer heroes, but men, 
weak men, whose only strength consists in fiery 
passion. He is besides rather a poet of talent, 
than of what we call genius. In his works there 
is less of intuition, than of study; and as he pos- 
sessed not the harmonious moral strength of. Sopho-~ 
cles,—with all his talent and art, and in spite of 


The difference of the times can also be shown from the 
different appearance of their two leaders, Pericles and 
Creon. Pericles, adhering strictly to the ancient customs 
and rules of decency, was never seen laughing in public, 
and blamed himself when, at the burial of his last son, who 
also died of the plague, his grief carried him so far beyond 
the limits of the then established decency, that he did not 
conceal his tears from the attending multitude. He never 
courted the people, but showed himself only in public to 
keep them in order. Yet he had such a high idea of his 
native city, that he never went tothe Pnyx without remind- 
ing himself of it, that he was going to speak “ before Athe- 
nians.” He was the most powerful speaker: so that he 
was called Pericles Olympios, and said to carry a thunder- 
bolt on his tongue ; but he spoke in the same quiet and de- 
cent style, which he was anxious to maintain everywhere. 
What a different picture is left to us of his successor, Creon! 
His bragging, flattering the lower classes ; his impudence 
in praising himself, and slandering others; bis coarse ap- 
pearance ; his exciting manners on the rostrum; jerking 
with the hands ; tearing his garments, etc., [vid. Plutarch, 





Nic. c. 8.,] bear the stamp of a new age. Comp., Ottfr., 
Muller, Handbuck des Archaslogic, pg. 78. 
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the theatrical effect of his passionate characters, 
nearly the whole of his pieces want that first of 
all requirements in any production of art—unity. 

I am aware, how great a favorite Euripides is 
with most of the readers of classical literature. I 
too admire him, and when I had first written these 
lectures, not having read of late many of his trage- 
dies, I bore in mind only the delight I had so often 
taken in reading them, and remembered those ad- 
mirable Chorusses of the Phenician Virgins, Iphi- 
genia in Aulis, Ion, the Bacche, &c., and thought 
of the mighty magic of his passions,—but a new 
perusal of his tragedies destroyed this fancy, and 
I am compelled to state, as my opinion, that the 
faults before adverted to, are undeniable in this 
poet. His prologues have so often been noticed, 
that I will not delay you with them. I remark 
only, that besides placing the audience au fait, as 
to the complicated intrigue of the play, in which 
he often deviated from the established narrations, 
they are not unfrequently the medium, by which he 
binds different actions in his dramas together. For 
instance, his Hecuba, certainly m many respects 
one of his best tragedies, consists of two altogether 
incoherent pieces, but which are kept together 
through the prologue of the ghost of Polydorus. 

We find, of course, a greater complication in his 
dramas, than in those of his predecessors ; but the 
gradual, and naturally necessary development and 
explication of them, is wanted. Yet in a great 
part of them he must take his refuge in a “ Deus 
ex machina,” only to solve the plot, or to do jus- 
tice to the injured heroes of the play. So we find 
itin his Orestes, Hippolytus, Supplicants, Iphigenia 
in Tauris, Bacche, Helena, Electra. 

The principal fault in his complications is, that 
they are not necessary and sufficiently natural, but 
too accidental and artificial. He was often led to 
them by the desire to bring out something new, in 
a form, in which it had not yet been composed by 
his rivals. For, the subjects of the drama, being 
chosen from the stock of the Greek mythology, 
were naturally enough exhausted by the fecundity 
of the dramatic poets, as, for instance, we find the 
story of Aedipus, of Agamemnon, Orestes and others; 
treated by all three of them. A truly intuitive 
and original genius would not have required this 
means, which besides is often rather awkwardly 
made use of. 

His mind is, notwithstanding those many decla- 
mations on morality, which we find in his dramas, 
not so pure and noble, as those of Auschylus and 
Sophocles. His dear self appears often in the 
mouths of his actors, and in a manner which does 
him little honor. His rancorous utterances against 
his great rival, A“schylus, (for the pieces of the 
latter were against the custom, but by a special 
law of the Athenian people, still performed after 
his death,) are very unbecoming in tragedy, and 
show a little mind. 





As in trifling, so also in the most important 
points, he degraded and demoralized the Attic stage. 
His dramas could not but diffuse contempt of the 
gods. Euripides has often been praised for his 
ridiculing them. He has been called philosophical 
and great in his morals by short-sighted zealots, and 
men deceived by the beauty of the single lines.— 
Tome, he appears tobetong to those shallow minds— 
a great number of which we might find also in our 
days, who, having tasted little of philosophical doc- 
trines, are so much delighted with their wisdom, 
that the creed of their ancestors, that religion 
which inspired them, that devotion which made 
them great, appears to them quite ridiculous ;— 
their splendid understanding overlooks its claims 
entirely, and smiles with contempt or pity on those 
who confide init. But the high thoughts, the great 
truths, which, though often mixed with errors, 
form always the foundation of sincere devotion, are 
inaccessible to what is called their enlightened 
spirit. Such narrow-minded, sophistical persons, 
will find a good teacher in “the great Euripides,” 
who, in his wisdom, is so blind that he cannot see 
the grandeur of a religious idea, because his little 
mind clings only to some trifling circumstances, 
by which it is accompanied. He undermined the 
religious devotion of the people, and this influence 
of his works was demoralizing ; for truly, religious 
feelings, even though they be filled with errors, form 
always the great foundation of moral strength in a 
people ; and when they are gone, the people become 
degenerate. ‘These are the faults of his time, and 
his own. For them he was hated and scorned by 
Aristophances.* 


* Not to be too hastily criticised ! I think it needful here 
to observe, that the article on Euripides does not yet close 
here. 





THE POETRY OF THE MESSENGER. 


[We thank our able and experienced correspondent most 
sincerely for the excellent advice he gives us in the sub- 
joined communication, and we promise him, if possible, to 
profit by it. The comparative indolence or indifference of 
the Southern Muse, has long been a subject of surprise ;— 
for, that the materiel exists among uS, and exists in abun- 
dance, no one can reasonably doubt. From various causes, 
the ardent spirits of the South have been allured by other 
objects, and into other paths of literary composition—but 
we hope ere long to have our pages embellished by some of 
the richest effusions of poetical genius. Adopting the hint 
of our correspondent, we hereby offer an honorary premium 
of a silver medal or cup, valued at ten dollars, for the best 
Poem containing not less than 75 nor more than 150 lines, 
which shall be transmitted to us on or before the Ist day of 
February next; and, in order to insure the utmost impar- 
tiality, we do hereby constitute and appoint the following 
gentlemen, to wit: THomas Ritrcuisz, Dr. Henry Myers, 
Dr. Aveustus L. Warner, Wm. B. CuiITTreNpeEnN, and 
James E. Heatu, Esqr’s.; a majority of whom shall have 
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authority to award the premium. We shall, of course, re- 
serve the privilege of publishing in the Messenger, any or 
all of the rejected poems, with or without the names of the 
authors, as they shall think proper to direct.}—Ed. Sou. 
Lit. Mess. 


To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger : 


Sir,—You will require no professions from me, 
I am perfectly satisfied, of my regard for yourself, 
or of my interest in the fate of your Messenger. 
But how could I better show my friendship, than 
in telling you a truth, which, though a little bitter 
in itself, is well calculated to draw your attention 
to one of the defects of the Messenger, and to 
contribute to its improvement 4 

In my humble judgment, Sir, the Poetry of the 
Messenger is very inferior to its Prose. Cannot 
you raise its standard, and improve its character ? 
I cannot doubt, that a man, whose untiring perse- 
verance and happy appliances have succeeded in get- 
ting up, and what is more difficult still, in keeping up, 
a powerful Periodical, like the Messenger, is able 
to accomplish this essential object. Poor as I am 
in means, and destitute as I am in the qualifications 
of a Poet, I am confident that I could attain it in a 
great degree. And if you Aave the power, you 






achievements. The very seasons we enjoy, are 
full of phenomena, which differ essentiaily from 
those, which have been so often described by the 
bards of the ancient world. 

I know, that our continent is comparatively young 
in its Anglo-Saxon population. I know too, that the 
conveniences must precede most of the elegances of 
life—that the wants of a young society must first 
be supplied, before the finest arts are generally cul- 
tivated—and that the finest Poetry is among the 
highest luxuries of society. But are we not rapidly 
ripening in the progress of elegance, and even luxu- 
ry itself? Is not our Atlantic seaboard strewn 
already with populous and splendid cities? Does not 
the West also abound with large and beautiful towns? 
Have we not already produced authors, who would 
reflect honor upon the oldest nations of Europe? 
May we not boast of an Irving in elegant prose, 
and of a Bryant in captivating verse '—And must 
I remind you, that the immortal Homer appeared 
in the earliest days of Greece—and unless Macpher- 
son be all a cheat, was not Ossian rocked in the 
very cradle of his country’s existence '—All that 
we have to do in our own dear country, is to turn 
the mind of our people in this direction—and not 
our whole mind, nor a large portion of our time. 


ought to ezert it. It is all that the Messenger | All that we have to ask is, that the impulse be 


wants to make it a capital Literary Production. 
Stretch forth, then, the Magician’s wand, and wakes 
up the Ariels and Fairies of our native land. 

Tell me not, Sir, that they are nowhere to be 
found. ‘Tell me not, that there isno Muse among 
us to wake the harmonious Lyre. Where ought the 
spirit of Poetry to flourish more freely than in our own 
country? Where ought the soaring mind, and the 
motives to excite it, and the themes to employ it,— 
where, in fact, may all the elements of poetic in- 
spiration, exist in equal profusion t The very genius 
of our Republic inspires us with bold and generous 
thoughts. Liberty is the fast friend, if not the 
legitimate parent, of lofty Poetry. Where man 
feels his own value—and his bosom swells with 
conscious pride, and his mind teems and dilates 
with high and noble conceptions, there ought to be 
Muses enough at hand to transcribe the glowing 
thought to the swelling verse. The local genius 
of our country too contributes to the expansion of 
the imagination, and furnishes the highest themes 
of itself, for poetic description. Here, the exter- 
nal universe harmonizes with the inward man. In 
this great country, Nature herself is every where 
ona grand scale (as Lord Morpeth observed)—our 
mountains are magnificent, our rivers roll in mighty 
volumes; and every landscape is rich enough to 
breathe inspiration. Nor are the sources of asso- 
ciation wanting to us. Our fields were once trod 
by the strange men of the Indian race. The memory 
of Smith and the genius of Raleigh are stamped 


given; and the leisure moments of our gifted 
psons be directed to short excursions in the land of 
Poesie. 

Bestir yourself, then, friend White. Rouse up 
yourself, and then rouse up others. Wake up 
even the unknown Poets of our glorious country— 
who may not themselves suspect the existence of 
the generous spark, which lies latent within their own 
bosoms. Where is our friend St. Leger L. Carter, 
whose harp ought never tosleep? Advise with your 
friends, upon the best mode of awakening the slum- 
bering genius of our country’s Muse. And the 
very first theme, on which you should stir up some 
gifted Poet to write, should be the present state of 
our Poetry, and the necessity of improving it. Let 
this poetic strain be addressed to all the known or 
unknown Bards of Virginia, and of the South. 
The lyre, struck on this subject by a master’s hand, 
might call up many a spirit from “ the vasty deep.” 

Among other means, why cannot you offer a 
small, honorary prize—not burthensome to your 
own purse, but complimentary to the writer—for 
the best poem which may be sent to you by a cer- 
tain time? Its merits might be submitted to a select 
committee of gentlemen in Richmond, whose names 
should be advertised as the best securities for their 
taste and their impartiality ? You might stipulate, at 
the same time, that you should have the privilege of 
using all the ** Rejected Addresses,” to embellish 
the future pages of the Messenger !—At all events, 
do something.—Do all you can. And your peti- 





upon our history—and many a field is consecrated 
by the recollection of high and daring military 





tioner, as in duty bound, will forever pray. 
Yours, truly, : R. 


as 
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TO THE DAUGHTER OF A FRIEND. 


I will not praise thy many virtues, Mary, 

Norall that sparkles in thy fair young face,— 
Of themes like these a poet should-be wary 

Who laeks the skill to give such themes a grace. 


But 1 will'wish thee to be like thy mother, 
Like her to sail life’s calm or ruffled sea, 

She loves thee, Mary, and there breathes no other 
With purer heart, more closely bound to thee. 


Through every scene, a mother’s holy blessing, 
Unchanged, still lingers, thought the world assail,— 

Without that boon, liferwere not worth possessing,— 
Trust that friend, Mary, though all else should fail. 





Notices of New @orks. 


EvEemMeENTs of CuemistRry, including the most recent dis- 
coveries and applications of the science to medicine and 
pharmacy, and to the arts. By Robert Kane, M. D., M. 
R.L. A., Professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal 
Dablin Society ; Professor of Chemistry to the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall of Ireland; Member of the Society of Phar- 
macy of Paris, and of the German Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, etc. etc. etc. An American edition, with additions 
and corrections, and arranged for the use of the univer- 
sities, colleges, academies, and medical schools of the 
United States, by John William Draper, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the University of New-York, for- 
merly Professor of Physical Science and Physiology in 
Hampden Sydney College, Virginia; Member of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New-York, etc. etc. etc. 
New-York: published by Harper & Brothers, No. 82, 
Cliff Street; 1842. ; 


Dr. Kane is a man of science, and his work is held in 
high repute on the other side of the water. It is one of the 
best text-books, on the science of which it treats, that our 
catalogues afford ;—the American editor and publshers de- 
serve high commendations for the introduction among our 
elementary works, of so valuable a book. Jt treats of chem- 
istry, and of its practical and useful application to the pur- 
poses of life. Asa text-book, it is one of the best to be 
found in any language ; and as such, we take great pleasure 
in recommending it to the attention of teachers and stu- 
dents. It is.for sale at the bookstore of Messrs. Smith, 
Drinker & Morris. 


Romantic BiocRarny or THE AGE or ELIzaBeTH, oR 
Sxetches or Lire rrom THE By-Ways or History. 
By the Benedictine Brethren of Glendalough. Two 
volumes: 12 mo.—Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 


This is-an interesting book, edited by William Cook 
Taylor, author of the Natural History of Society, &c., 
containing spirited sketches of the lives and character of 
Dudley Earl of Leicester, La Mothe Fenelon, Ignatius 
Loyola, Calvin, Pope Sixtus 5th, and others, in which the 
author proposes to “ get rid of Idealities, and in his histo- 
rieal views to substitute Daguerrotypes for Fanéy Por- 
traits.” Weare unable to’say how fur he has succeeded ; 
but certainly, if his views be correct, we must admit that 
our ideas concerning some of these persons have been fan- 
ciful indeed, "We were not a little startled to héar Sir 
Walter Raleigh ‘spoken of as “anunprincipled .adventu- 
rer, whom it.is the fashion to treat as a hero’;” and the 
Jesuits. designated as “ Blunderers who have thrown the 
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world into confusion by exciting alarms of which they were 
themselves the victims.” We shall see, however, that these 
opinions are advanced hastily and without reflection, when, 
a few pages further, we find that, “ Although the establish- 
ment of the Jesuits was vigorously resisted in France, 
Spain and Flanders, so great were the perseverance of 
Ignatius, and the influence of the Popes, that in about 20 
years after its foundation, the order counted twelve pro- 
vinces, more than a hundred colleges and astill larger num- 
ber of preceptories and religious houses subject to its rule”— 
and again, “ The activity of the Jesuits was thus extended 
from the Alps to the Andes, from the snows of Scandinavia 
to the spicy‘groves of Ceylon; it was animated and di- 
rected by one central spirit, whose vivacity and intensity 
was perhaps moat keenly felt at the remotest extremities.” 
Now, such an epithet as Blunderer cannot reasonably be ap- 
plied to Loyola, Xavier or La Sale. There is a mauvais 
plaisanterie in the style too, which is not agreeable in Biog- 
raphy, and a continual play upon words in which the taste 
is bad and the wit worse: e. g. the Biography is termed 
Romantic, because “‘ Rome, in the age succeeding the Re- 
formation, was not only “antic herself, but the cause of 
most of the antics played in Europe.” The Wars of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella are called “ Sporting on the Moors,” 
(that’s rather good,) but the next is awful. “‘ During his con- 
finement, Loyola amused himself by reading or listening to 
the Lives of the Saints. His biographers are not agreed 
as to whether he could read at this period ; it is probable, 
however, that he could spell, and that the tediousness of 
this operation enabled the subjects of his study to cast a 
spell over him.” However, we don’t wish to abuse the 
book, for we found it very interesting and agreeable. Much 
is told that we cannot find in the published histories of 
the period, and in a manner fascinating'to the mind of 
youth, attracting it to the attainment of a knowledge at 
once ornamental and useful. 

The work is neatly got up, and reflects credit upon the 
publishers. 


Remains or Rev. Josnua Weits Downing, A. M., late 
of the New-England Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, with a Brief Memoir. Edited by Elijah 
H. Downing, A. M. New-York: published by G. Lane & 
P. P. Sandford, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
the Conference office, 200 Mulberry Street. J. Collord, 
printer ; 1842. 


The Rev. Joshua W. Downing was a young divine of 
much promise and high standing in the Methodist Church. 
This work contains a number of sermons, notes and letters, 
written and preached by him during his short ministration. 
They breathe a christian spirity and will repay perusal. 


Tue Inpicator: A Miscellany of Self-Improvement.— 
Nos. 1. and Il. August and September, 1842: New- 
York. 


This is a new monthly, just started up. Its object is the 
advancement of the moral and intellectual culture of the 
youth of our wide-spread land. It is particularly designed 
to assist in the formation of character, the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the right disciplining of the mind. It is 
under the superintendance of Mr. Lockwood—and so far 
gives promise of a career of usefulness. We wish it sue- 
cess. Price $1 per annum. 


Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC AND Reposirory or Useru. 
KNOWLEDGE, for the year 1843. Boston: published by 
David H. Williams. 


This valuable work has been placed upon our table. It 
comprises 332 pages 12mo. of the most important informa- 
tion, concerning the General and State Governments, to- 
gether with much other useful matter. It can be had at the 
bookstore of J. W. Randolph. 
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